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Bolshevism or Patriotism? 


your history textbook permitting Bolshevism to grow among your pupils with 
its disrespect for the government of the United States and a disregard for 
law, order, property and people’s right? 


Or does your textbook teach your students that this country deserves their 
loyalty, love, and sacrifice ? 

lgnorance of our past history, lack of high ideals, and unbridled and ill-advised criti- 
cism of our government may lead to a dangerous infection of far-reaching consequence. 

To foster in the heart of every boy and girl an intelligent and enduring patriotism, it 
is necessary to give the right kind of instruction in history. 

The best aid in this work is Hart’s School History of the United States. It is unpreju- 
diced and fair toward other countries, graphic and stimulating in style, sane and well- 
proportioned, and without exaggeration or spread-eagleism. 


Hart’s School History of the United States 


wad ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, LL.D., Professor of Government, Harvard University. 539 Pages — Illustrated. 
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A New Volume 





IN 


THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD 
TO READING SERIES 


BOOK FOUR 


Greek myths and hero _ stories, 
extracts from Arabian Nights, stories 
of adventure, and historical tales with 
patriotic appeal, which stir the child’s 
imagination and quicken his ideals of 
truth, beauty, and goodness, make up 
the contents of this volume. 





The former Book Four is retained in 
the series, becoming Book Five. Book 
Five will henceforth appear as Book Six. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 
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Volume IV of the 
EDUCATIONAL SURVEY SERIES 
is just published. It is entitled 


- Organization and Administration | 


(Volume I of the Survey of the St. Louis Public Schools) 
Complete Table of Contents of This Volume: 

GENERAL STATEMENT, by Cuartes H. Jupp, 
Director of the Survey and Director of the 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 

ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION, | 

‘ by H. C. Morrison, State Superintendent, New 
Hampshire. 

THE APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS AND 
TEACHER TRAINING, by Cuartes H. 
Jupp. 

CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 
by W. R. McCornack, Architect, Cleveland 
Public Schools. 

HYGIENE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS, by F. B. 
DRESSLAR, Peabody College for Teachers. 

THE USE OF ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 
SCHOOL CLASS ROOMS, by S. O. Hari- 
WELL, Superintendent of Schools, Muskegon, 
Michigan. 

CHILD ACCOUNTING AND AT’ 
by H. C. Morrison. 

MEDICAL INSPECTION, by E. A. Peterson, 


Assistant Superintendent, Cleveland 


TENDANCE, 


oth, +270 pages. fFrice $2.25 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicag< 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, anc Manila 














GINN AND COMPANY 


Of Special Interest to Progressive Teachers 


Judd’s Scientific Study of Education $1.80 
Judd’s Psychology of High School Subjects $1.80 
Parker’s Methods of Teaching in High Schools $1.80 
Parker’s Exercises for “Methods of Teaching in High Schools” $1.20 
Bennett’s School Efficiency ; , $1.25 
Dean’s Our Schools in War Time — and hier F $1.25 
Lincoln’s Everyday Pedagogy ‘ $1.20 
Parker’s History of Modern Elementary Education $1.80 


Parker’s General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools (/» Press) 
Leiper’s Language Work in Elementary Schools 
Palmer’s Play Life in the First Eight Years 
Sargent and Miller’s How Children Learn to Draw 


$1.40 
$1.40 
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THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Boston 


[Address before the Headmasters’ Association of the United States.] 


There is an irrepressible conflict between 
training for immediate pecuniary productiveness 
and training for the duties and the joys of living. 
Germany, once one of the Great Powers of Eu- 
rope, has furnished us with the most striking ex- 
ample inthe history of mankind of the insensate 
folly and wickedness of materialism, so that her 
people, like the men of old, “even of themselves, 
through the blindness of their own hearts, have 
sorrows beyond that which is ordained.” Ger- 
many had reached the most astounding pitch of 
material prosperity. Her fields were waving with 
harvests. The wheels of her industry were hum- 
ming throughout the land. Every sea was white 
with the sails of her commerce. She was rapidly 
winning the leadership of world trade. Scholars 
flocked to her universities to learn her sciences 
and her arts. With the greatest science, the 
largest army, a magnificent navy, a wonderful 
merchant marjne, an unequalled equipment for 
peace or for war, is it strange that the dogma of 
the inferiority of all other races became the cor- 
ner-stone of the structure of her world policy? 
One lesson from the Greek classics, reiterated a 
hundred times in that matchless literature, might 
well have saved a materially great and extraor- 
dinarily powerful nation from the appallingly 
shameful catastrophe of its overwhelming down 
fall. What is that lesson? Only three words: 
Prosperity, Insolence, Retribution! True in the 
Golden Age of Greek literature, true today, true 
forever. Flushed with material success, drunk 
with material power, insolent in consequence of 
dishonorable and dishonoring victories, she con- 
ceived the monstrous project, as did the German 
student Frankenstein of old, of creating a super- 
man larger, more powerful than the human 
breed, a rider in Zeppelins to bomb the women and 
the children of defenseless cities, a sailor in sub- 
marines to sink without warning great steamships 
with their unspeakably precious human freights, 
yes, and think of it! to sink ships without trace! 
To attack all opponents with poisonous gas so as 
to prostrate them and make the very drawing of 
the breath an agony and a terror. To maltreat 
women and children and prisoners. To deport 
and enslave the suffering inhabitants of conquered 
districts. To poison wells. To be worse than the 
worst barbarians. And what was the name of 
this fearful monster, this modern Minotaur de- 
vouring young men and maidens, this unnatural 





Frankenstein brute that finally turned on its bes- 
tial creator? I will tell you: Its name is Ma- 
terialism. Why did Frankenstein fail in his 
loathly, unnatural and hideously ill-starred task 
of creating from the devices and the chemicals 
of the laboratory, nay even from the sacred 
relics of the grave, his unspeakably repulsive 
superman? I will tell you: He made the body; 
he forgot the soul. 

It is the old, old story told so many times, in so 
many ways, in so many tongues. It is Belshazzar 
the King with his thousand lords, his wines, his 
vessels of silver and vessels of gold, his insensate 
glorification of the “gods of gold, and of silver, 
of brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone.” 

“In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s 
hand, and wrote over against the candlestick upon 
the plaister of the wall of the King’s palace; and 
the King saw the part of the hand that wrote.” 

“And this is the writing that was written, 
Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin. 

“And this is the interpretation of the thing: 
God hath numbered thy. Kingdom and finished it. 
Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting. Thy Kingdom is divided and given to 
the Medes and Persians.” 

So, Germany, forgetful of the wisdom of the 
past, devised and constructed her pitiless mon- 
ster and not only left out a soul, but utterly for- 
got the soul of Belgium, the soul of France, the 
soul of Italy and, thank Almighty God, the soul 
of America. 




















And who above every one else admirably typi- 
fies that unspeakably glorious and eternal reality, 
the soul of France? Marshal Ferdinand Foch, by 
common consent one of the very greatest military 
geniuses of all time. We may study his principles 
with tremendous profit. Has he discovered any 
quick and easy way of fitting himself for that 
great role which he has played better than any 
other living man could play it? The answer is as 
clear as daylight and comes in the incontestable 
fact of twenty-five years devoted to his formal 
education. And what are this great man’s views 
derived from such long and intensive training as 
this :— 

“Whatever the situation we have to resolve in 
war, we still find, for the avoidance of error, of 
mistake, of disaster, for the determination of the 
tactics which should be employed on a given day, 
only one resource—but that certain and fruitful— 
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an exclusive devotion, understood in the highest 
and most exact sense, to two moral abstrac- 
tions: Duty, Discipline.” 

“It was his endeavor, always, to develop in the 
hundreds of officers who were his students, that 
dual strength in which it seemed to him that vic- 
tory could only lie: Moral and intellectual abil- 
ity to perceive what ought to be done, and in- 
tellectual and moral ability to do it.” 

“In his mind it is impossible to be intelligent 
with the brain alone. The Germans do not un- 
derstand this. and, therein, to Ferdinand Foch, 
lies the key to all their failures. He believes that 
each of us must think with our soul’s aid—that 
is to say, with our imagination, our emotions, 
our aspiration, and employ qur intelligence to 
direct our feeling. 

“Spirit,” he says, “will conquer matter.” 

“Without a high ideal, without a spiritual con- 
ception of life, it is not possible to rise above 
feebleness and discouragement.” 

“An able officer, in Foch’s opinion, is one who 
can take a general command to get his men (to) 
such and such a place and accomplish such and 
such a thing, and so interpret that command to 
his men, that each and every one of them will, 
while acting in strict obedience to orders, 
use the largest possible amount of per- 
sonal intelligence in accomplishing the thing 
he was told to do. And he asks this com- 
bination not from higher officers alone, but 
from all their men down to the humblest in 
the ranks. He believes in the invincibility of men 
fighting for a principle dearer to them than life, 
but he knows that ardor without leadership means 
a lost cause; that men must know how to fight 
for their ideals, their principles, but that their off- 
cers are charged with the sacred responsibility of 
making the men’s ardor and valor count.” 

On the walls of two of the schools attended by 
Foch is inscribed the prayer of the builder: “May 
this house remain standing until the ant has drunk 
all the waves of the sea and 
crawled ‘round the world.” And, so, it is not 
strange that the great marshal is a man who has 
an abiding faith in that indispensable element of 
all true education, the historical perspective. 

He says: “Though the forms of making war 
evolve, the directing principles do not change, and 
there is need for every officer to make analyses 
of Xenophon and Caesar and Hannibal as close 
as those he makes of Frederick and Napoleon.” 
And in that utterance we find an expression of the 
glorious old Latin tradition, which has met and 
vanquished that hideous caricature of civilization, 
Pan-Germanism, which is only partially ven- 
eered savagery. 


the tortoise has 


Solshevism 1s not confined to politics. It has 
invaded the domain of education. Moscow has es- 
tablished a school of anarchy, “where agitators 
from all nations are to receive training as revolu- 
tionists.” Nor are such schools restricted to Rus- 
sia. Furthermore, a new system of street univer- 
sity has been invented by the repudiators and 
traitors of Russia. “Each of the principal thor- 
oughfares of a given town is to be described as a 


faculty of laws, economics, history, literature. 
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sciences, etc. Walls of streets are placarded with 
posters containing portraits and brief biographies 
of men distinguished in one branch of knowledge 
and brief items of information concerning a 
given subject.” Advocates of this type of 
training say :— 

“Every citizen, instead of spending years at a 
university, can pick up a general knowledge of 
the principal educational subjects as he goes 
along.” 

I mention an extreme type of alleged education, 
but one only a little more absurd and fatal to our 
country’s welfare than the thousand and_ one 
nostrums and panaceas blatantly bruited through 
the highways and byways' of our beloved land. 
The motley crew composed of barkers and 
hawkers of educational cure-alls, whether politi- 
cal, educational, or propagandist, advance to 
the assault under banners bearing such inscrip- 
tions as these :— 

“The Elementary School Course Is Too Long.” 

“The Secondary School Course Is Too Long.” 

“The College Course Is Too Long.” 

“The Professional School Course Is Too Long.” 

“Down with the Classics!” 

“Down with Mathematics!” 

“Down with Science!” 

“Down with Literature!” 

“Down with Art!’’* 

“Make Everything Hard, Easy.’ 

“Make Everything Easy, Easier.” 

“Millions for a Living, but Not One Cent for a 
Life!” 

“What Have We to Do with the Past?” 

“What Have We to Do with Abroad?” 

“Get Rich Quick, No Matter How.” 

“High Wages, Not Quality.” 

“There Will Be Perfect Equity in the World 
Only When Nobody Knows How to Read and 
Write.” 

We have compromised, we have yielded here, 
we have yielded there. Our line has been pierced 
at several points. 


, 


\We have been too quiescent 

If any of us said that Ger- 
man is a superb substitute for Greek, we have our 
reward. It is now time for us to fight with our 
backs to the wall. Though the world thunders 
with asseverations that there are short, easy, char- 
acterless ways of mastering the supremely fine 
and difficult art of living, we know that every 
such statement is as false and baneful as hell it- 
self. We know that, if you neglect the study of 
Greek or Latin, or Science or Art or Mathematics, 
or anything else worth studying, you simply de- 
prive yourself of the lasting advantages and satis- 
factions derived from those subjects. There is 
no substitute for Greek or Latin’ or any other 
literature or art, or any other important subject. 
Must we always be children amused first by one 
little toy and then by another? No! 
to be men and to put aside childish things. 

With our backs to the wall let us stand :— 

For real education, instead of false imitation ; 

For the inherent value of every important sub- 
ject; 

For thoroughness as opposed to superficiality 
and sham; . 


and too acquiescent. 








It is time 


——w 
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For the overthrow of educational Bolshevists, 
hypocrites, charlatans, mountebanks; impostors 
and incompetents, though their name _ be 
Legion ; 

For a life instead of a living; 

For our priceless heritage from the past; 

For the eternity of the soul and its proper nur- 
ture for the highest, the broadest and the deepest 
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usefulness, as against the mortality of the body 
and the meanly trivial, shifting and shifty de- 
vices of ephemeral, always self-centred and 
self-motivated opportunism ; 

For the “fairy tales of science,” if you please, 
but mainly “for the long results of time,” as a 
proper training, not only for the here and now, 
but for the vast forever. 
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A POPULAR MISREPRESENTATION 


BY A. E. WINS 


In a daily paper recently a man wrote the 
following over his own name. He is a man 
of good standing in the community despite 
his absurd hallucination. 

“Touching school teachers’ deductions, it is to be re- 
membered that a school teacher works about 180 days 
in a year, short days (five or six hours) at that; that 
the teacher has the remaining time in which to engage 
in other gainful pursuits; that oh stormy days, in many 
places, sessions are not held. 

“There is no comparison to be made with the earn- 
ings of the ‘washlady.’ It may be said that the faithful 
school teacher does a lot of work outside. Undoubtedly 
the ‘washlady’ does a lot of housework and other things 
outside of her occupation as a ‘washlady.’ 

“I am not saying teachers’ wages are too high, but, 
as compared with others, they are not so badly off. 

It is unacountable that a man reputed to be 
intelligent should be willing to sign his name to 
anything like that. And yet we know there are 
people who on the quiet enjoy saying just such 
foolish things. 

Physicians have raised their fees the past year 
all over the country from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent. and we all pay the increase. There are 
few physicians who really work more than five 
hours a day. 
charged $100,000 for a brief attendance upon a 
patient who died. The administrator of the es- 


tate made the physician sue for his bill and the 


A physician a few years ago 


court allowed it, the judge expressing surprise 
that any question had been raised. The life of 
a multimillionaire was in the balance. 

In Massachusetts, in 1918, a man sought the 
services of a lawver who by no means is at the 
top of the profession. By the admission of the 
lawyer he devoted less than one hour to the 
case and sent his bill for $500, The client made 
The client had to pay the 
$500, pay another lawyer's fee, and the costs of 


him sue for the fee. 
urt, and the judge expressed surprise at the 
Iness of the fee. 

In that fractional part of an hour the lawver 
had a suit withdrawn which had penalties at- 
tached of a vear in prison and $2,000 fine. The 
court said the lawyer's services could never be 
estimated by the time required. 

A friend of ours once paid a Boston lawyer 
$4,000 for two days in court and he never 
whined. It was a railroad accident case. The 
man had agreed to settle with the railroad for 
$8,000. After that lawyer’s plea the jury 
promptly awarded the man $28,000 and the rail- 
road paid it without appeal. 
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HIP, EDITOR 


From our knowledge such cases could be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

A surgeon is never paid by the hour, an 
architect never charges by the hour. 

Those charge by the hour whose work is 
measured by material results. 

In February, 1919, a plumber’s bill to the 
Board of Education read: “Material, $2.34; 
time, 74 hours at $1.25; total, $94.84.” 

The bill was paid without protest, simply be- 
cause protest would have been of no avail. 

A washerwoman is paid by the hour for 
cleaning a floor or soiled clothes. She has no 
preparation for it, and when she leaves the mop 
or the tub she takes her stipend and _ departs, 
giving no thought to the future of that floor, or 
of those clothes. A bottle of ink may besmirch 
that floor or one of those garments before she 
gets out of the vard. It is all the same to her. 
While she was washing the floor she could en- 
joy thinking of the “movies” she saw last 
night or wonder what the show would be that 
night. 












































She did not need to keep her mind on_ the 
floor or the wash tub except in the most inci- 
dental way. 

How is it with the teacher? She may have 
had a Hades of a time that day with the son 
of the washerwoman, or the daughter of Mr, 
H——, who wrote the above article. That washer- 
woman can lamtbaste her boy that night or Mr. 
li—— can compromise with his daughter by buy- 
ing her a fur coat, or by lettin 
tre party to her friends. 

That washerwoman does not have _ that 


o her give a thea- 


obstreperous boy in her sight two waking hours 
a day, and Mr. H—— does not have his daughter 
on his hands two waking hours a day. But that 
teacher has that obstreperous boy on her hands 
six hours of the day and on her heart ten hours 
out of school. If she lavs her hand on him she 
loses her job. If she is sarcastic on Mr. H s 
daughter he will write an article for the “Peo- 
ple’s Column” on “The Degeneracy of the 
Teaching Profession.” 

The teacher is on her job twenty-four hours 
a day, planning when awake and often having 
a nightmare when she is asleep. 

That teacher is the only established order of 
things in America to protect society against the 
mischief and malice, the ignorance and vicious- 
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ness of all children who are not wisely trained 
at home. 

Wihat the teacher does for forty or fifty chil- 
dren each day means more to the taxpayers by 
way of security and protection, safety and sanity, 
than the work of 1,000 washerwomen, than of 
1,000 average taxpayers, so far as service to 
the public in the specific improvement of the 
manners and morals, inte!ligence and enlighten- 
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ment of those who are to be the voters ten or 
fifteen years hence. 

If America escapes Bolshevism it will not be 
because of Mr. H or any of his kind, but it 
will be because of the underpaid, overworked 
teachers who are harassed by men like Mr. 
H , who says she is in the class with washer- 
women, and has a soft snap of 180 days in 
the year, five hours a day, and has the great 
luxury of a no-school signal when it rains. 











AN AMERICAN—HIS DUTY 


I am an American—I must be true; 

I am an American—I must be wise; 

I am an American—I must be just; 

I am an American—I must be generous; 

I am an American—I must be helpful; 

I am an American—lI must be tolerant; 

As such an American, | shall be loyal; , 

I cannot be quite loyal and not be alive to these, up to the best that is in me. I must recog- 

nize that the rights of my country lie in the rights of my countrymen and that the safety of 
my country rests upon the safety of my countrymen’s rights,—all of the rights of all of my 
countrymen. So shall I be a true American.— Frank B. Cooper. 





CO-OPERATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS WITH THE 
BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT 


BY ANDREW 


W. EDSON 


New York City 


At the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Kansas City in 1917 the report of 
the Committee on Military Training, of which 
committee I was a member, while opposing the 
introduction of military training and _ military 
drill into elementary and secondary schools, gave 
hearty endorsement to a plan of compulsory 
physical exercises, including setting-up drills, 
organized and supervised play, recreation, ath- 
letics, gymnastics, summer camps and outdoor 
life, aiming especially to train young people in 
health, strength, vigor, alertness, endurance, 
self-reliance and self-control. 

It also gave emphasis to personal hygiene, in- 
cluding the care of the body, medical inspection 
and a consideration of the laws of health, 
strength and vigor; to sanitation and_ safety 
precaution for the purpose of guarding vs. 
disease and injury: to vo'untary camp: life during 
vacations, as well as outdoor exercise and hikes 
to the country; and to patriotic and civic  ser- 
vice. The concluding sentence of the report as 
adopted read: “The spirit and purpose of the 
Boy Scout movement as contributing to these 
purposes should be recognized.” 

This report gives the essence of the Boy Scout 
movement that has attained such headway in the 
past few years. My personal interest in scouting 
is due largely to the fact that my son has de- 
cided to make this his life work. 

The training of the hand, the head, and the 
heart as carried on in our system of education 
at the present time is characterized by a little 
hand, a big head, and a soft heart. In other 


words, we do a little with hand work, very much 
with head work, especially with memory, and 
only incidentally and indirectly touch upon 
character building. 

lf education is to fit for life, to train our boys 
to be somebody and to do something, we must 
turn our attention more—much more—to 
character building in our school work. 

The young men of our day are thinkers, clear 
headed in a way, often very positive in their 
views, but in great need of wise direction. 
Manual and vocational training are forging to 
the front, so that we may have skilled workmen, 
men able to take their place in the industrial and 
commercial world. What is now needed, as never 
before, is men of character, men whose thoughts 
and words and deeds ring true. And character 
building is an active, not passive process, 
dynamic not static. It is fhe man of action, 
who can do great things, fine work, that attracts 
attention, that kindles an ambition in the boy to 
think straight and to act straight. 

And right here scouting has its place. In all 
lines of activity the thought of the boy is cen- 
tred on effort, sacrifice, service, brotherhood, 
democracy, humanity, usefulness and  oppor- 
tunity, in concrete terms. The slogan, “Do a 
good turn daily,” is the boy’s inspiration and 
guiding star. 

How can scouting be best tied up with school 
activities, especially in view of the fact that in 
our crowded school curriculum we cannot find 
time for another new activity? 

It is clear that the work must be an_after- 
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school or out-of-school activity. It must occupy 
the leisure time of the boy, the time not used by 
school, the church and the home, 

One of the keynotes of the day in world 
politics is democracy. Scouting is the embodi- 
ment of democracy. The requirements, the activi- 
ties, the rules and regulations are alike for all. 
Each for all, and all for each is the scouting rule. 

lf the value of scouting is rightly understood 
by teachers, if character building is clearly ap- 
preciated, surely there should be a general move- 
ment to organize local councils and scouting 
troops in public and private schools, in churches, 
in boys’ clubs, and in community centres. 

Two things are essential—scout masters and 
suitable meeting places. Scout masters can be 
found, as there are young men in every com- 
munity who will respond to the call for service 
and leadership. And the most suitable place for 
the meetings is the near-by school building. It 
should be open at any time for scouting pur- 
poses. If properly cared for, the assembly room, 
the gymnasium, and the playgrounds should be 
free for the boys after school hours and even- 
ings, as free as are the school buildings during 
the school ¢ay. The troops should not be re- 
quired to pay rent for a meeting place, or to 
meet in cellars, in small and uncomfortable 
rooms, under lamp posts, or in abandoned barns. 
Even churches are not the best available meeting 
places, as the rooms are usually too large or too 
small. And greater weight, even, is the fact 
that many people are reluctant to permit their 
boys to frequent the premises of a church apart 
from their own for certain obvious reasons. 

The school building is the common meeting 
ground for all boys of all religious or non-reli- 


gious persuasions, of all grades and stations in 
life. Its doors should swing open to the boys 
freely at any suitable time. Encouragement 


should be given in every way possible to make 
the school building the 
neighborhood. 

The Board of Education and principals and 
teachers should co-operate in support of the 
movement to have a scout troop in every school 
in the country as well as in the city. It need 
take no time from the school program as it is an 
after-school activity, but scouting and school ac- 
tivity should be one and inseparable. 

Finally, as 
lows:— 

1. It should be supplementary to the school, 
the church, and the home. 

2. It 
of the unused or leisure time of the boy as possi- 
ble. 


social centre of the 


regards scouting, I suggest as fol- 


should be planned to cover as much 


3. It should emphasize the play element in 
the daily program. 

1. It should be made so attractive that boys 
will be delighted to join the organization and to 


do their part 
munity. 

5. And it should be supported by teachers 
and parents as one of the best forms of character 
building.—Address at Chicago. 


to make it popular in the com- 





TREES 


BY JOYCE KILMER 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast. 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree may in summer wear ia 
A nest of robbins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


—American Forestry, December, 1918. 
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EMBATTLED BRAINS 


[On the day of the notable debate in Boston, the San 
Antonio Express had the following delicious Southern 
view of New England's best.] 

Dr. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, in debate with 
Dr. Henry Cabot Lodge, will justify the original 
constitution of the projected League of Nations 
in Boston tonight. 

The Sacred Codfish will flop loose from his 
moorings in the splendid hall of the House of 
Representatives on Beacon Hill, and make devi- 
ous passage to the meeting place, via the Frog 
Pond or the Charles. From the site of Grif- 
fin’s Wharf will arise spirits who were among 
those present at the Tea Party—an Adams, a 
Quincy—to float over the venerable city and 
hover above Symphony Hall. There will be 
rustlings in the air, Bostonward, from Concord 
and Lexington, Salem and Plymouth, Charles- 
town and Roxbury, as the Revolutionary shades 
and Mayflower immortals congregate to hear. 
Cambridge will be depopulated for the evening, 
and the policeman in Harvard Yard will feel 
even more useless than usual. Boston’s anti-- 
Republican politicians—the Fitzgeralds and Cur- 
levs and Sullivans—will be admitted only on 
pledge of exemplary demeanor, and will be un- 
der the watchful eye of the Coolidges, the Cush- 
ings and the Frothinghams. 

To have to miss such a debate! To be denied 
the hearing and seeing of an event wherein two 
of the finest brains in all America will be em- 
battled! The president of Harvard, as executive 
committee chairman of the League to Enforce 
Peace, sure of his facts; and the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, as protagonist of the 
political opposition to the “Wilson” League of 
Nations constitution, acting and speaking as if 
he were sure of his theories, interpretations, 
forecasts and alarms. One thinks of the days of 
Webster and Hayne, and there comparison 
ceases. History is about to be written. When 
a Lawrence Lowell meets a Cabot Lodge, the 
blessed John Harvard will lean out from the 
gold.bar of heaven! 

President Lowell Harvard ‘77; but that is 
not the only advantage Dr. Lowell has over Dr. 
Lodge. Through twenty-six years the latter has 
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sat in the Senate, and through six years before 
that in the House, at Washington, practicing 
politics and essaying government rather dif- 
ferently, at times, from the ways he was taught 
and the exalted methods he has written about in 
books. All the while Dr. Lowell has studied and 
observed, written and taught, suggested and dis- 
sected the sciences of higher politics and consti- 
tutional government—and the League of Nations 
charter and the proposed practices thereunder 
are exactly that. Dr. Lowell's brain may be no 
larger and finer generally than Dr. Lodge’s—for 
each of them possesses more baccalaureates and 
doctorates than he could conveniently lug about 
in a basket—but Dr. Lowell’s partisanism is a 
minus quantity and Dr. Lodge’s just now is an 
overplus, so that the university president’s mind 
is specially finer than the politician’s for the test 
‘before them. 

We bear Senator Lodge much admiration and 
no resentment at all. To use an overworked 
term, he is a “big” man; a clean man; an 
American of a type that means and does big 
things for our country and for humanity and for 
civilization, in war time and in peace. We think 
some of the Furies released by Borah and Reed 
must have seized him in the Senate on February 
28, for his jeremiad on the “Trotzkyan interna- 
tionalism” of the league charter was unworthy of 
Reed or Borah, let alone Lodge. To that charter, 
it seemed, he had not given the thought and 
words expected of a veritable scholar in history, 
government and international law. There was 
neither history nor science nor law in his lurid 
speculations. Perhaps his study and speech 
have improved since then. We hope so, for he 
must reward a great hearing tonight. 

But we also hope that when President Lowell 
concludes the debate, for the affirmative, the 
Bostonians of brains and culture, wedged into 
Symphony Hall, will arise in judgment in his 
favor and defeat Senator Lodge mentally, van- 
quish him ethically and overwhelm him psycho- 
logically! Sothat the entire student body of Har- 
vard thereafter will march across the square and 
up Massachusetts Avenue to the Washington 
Elm, there to attend while some senior declaims 
an impromptu ode to Harvard, President Lowell, 
President Wilson, the League of Nations, and 
General Washington’s Farewell Address. 
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IMMIGRANT EDUCATION IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


[Statistics showing the surprising number of persons 
in Massachusetts who cannot read or write English are 
contained in a bulletin just issued by the Department of 
University Extension, State Board of Education, entitled 
“The Problem of Immigrant Education in Massachu- 
setts.”’] 

The bulletin, issued in connection with the de- 
partment’s work in the Americanization cam- 
paign with the co-operation of the State Bureau 
of Statistics, points out that Secretary of the In- 
terior Lane recently said that there are in the 
United States 5,516,163 persons of ten years of 
age and more, who cannot read or write in any 
language; of this number 4,697,615 are twenty 
years old or more. 

In Massachusetts, which in 1915 had a total 
population of 3,693,310, the bulletin says that 
there are 118,302 persons ten years of age or 
more, who can neither read nor write any lan- 
guage, and in addition 228,062 persons of ten 
years of age or more, who can read or write in 
some other language, but have no reading or 
writing acquaintance with English, making a 
total of 346,364 or 11.6 per cent. of the total 
population of the state ten years of age and over. 

The bulletin, copies of which can be obtained 
by application to James A. Moyer, head of the 
department, also says: 

“A further study of the state census shows 
that in every 1,000 persons in Massachusetts 
approximately 300 are foreign born, and of this 
number, 150 are from non-English-speaking 
countries. In the face of these figures, there can 
be little question of the need of an Americaniza- 
tion program. The first step in this program 
must be the instruction of the non-English-speak- 
ing foreign-born residents in the English lan- 
guage. The program should also include in- 
struction in Civics, the dissemination of informa- 
on counteracting anti-American 


- 


i propaganda, 
the planning and conducting of meetings in for- 
eign-speaking communities for the interpretation 
§ American ideals, standards of living, and in- 
stitutions, the holding of meetings, the fostering 
of all good plans having for their object the pro- 
motion of a better understanding among all the 
people. 

Since there is a natural tendency among 
human beings to gather in homogeneous groups, 





No people should be forbidden the influence of the forest. 


No child should grow up with- 


out a knowledge of the forest; and I mean a real forest and not a grove or village trees or a 
park. There are no forests in cities, however many trees there may be. As a city is much 
more than a collection of houses, so is a forest. much more than a collection of trees. The 
forest has its own round of life, its characteris tic attributes, its climate, and its inhabitants. 
When you enter a real forest you enter the soli tudes, you are in the unexpressed distances. You 
walk on the mould of years and perhaps of ages. There is no other wind like the wind of the 
forest; there is no odor like the odor of the for est; there is no solitude more complete; there is 
no song of a brook like the song of a forest bro ok; there is no call of a bird like that of a forest 
bird; there are no mysteries so deep and which seem yei to be within one’s realization. 


—“The Holy Earth,” by L. H. Bailey. 
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we find the foreign-speaking elements of our 
population very unevenly distributed. Of 54 
cities and towns having a population of 12,000 
or more, ten of them show a_ non-English- 
speaking element of twenty-five per cent. or 
over, while twelve show a non-English-speaking 
element of ten per cent. or less. The extreme 
range of the percentage of the non-English- 
speaking element is from three to thirty-two per 
cent. This uneven distribution throws a much 
heavier burden upon those localities which have 
the large foreign groups than those having the 
smaller groups. Not only are there more non- 
=nglish-speaking individuals whom English 
must be taught, but the large foreign group 
makes the assimilative process A 


to 


slow. study 
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of the length of residence in Massachusetts in 
1915, of foreign-born illiterates -in cities and 
towns of a population of 2,000 or more, shows 
that about 62.5 per cent. of the illiterates have re- 
sided in Massachusetts for a period of six years 


or more. This is strong evidence that the as- 
similative processes have not worked very 
rapidly. 

A very large proportion of the foreign-born 


illiterates are not affected by the compulsory 
education law relating to illiterate minors. It is 
perhaps fair to conclude that the people m 


general have not fully understood the significance 
of the presence in our body politic of this large 
unassimilated mass of humanity; a most poten- 
tial power for good or evil. 
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By what authority shall we prevent boys and girls trying to be educated from getting 
what they desire? There is no magic line—no dead line—at the end of the fourth year of high 
school, beyond which only selected individuals shall pass. 


— Superintendent Frank V. Thompson, Boston. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS OF DADE COUNTY, 
FLORIDA 


BY CHARLES T. GRAWN 


Ex-President of Central Michigan State Normal School 


I think the impression prevails quite generally 
in the North that the Southern states are _ be- 
hind not only industrially but also, and especially, 
educationally. 

I have been spending the winter in Miami, the 
county seat of Dade County, Florida, the most 


southern county in the United States, and, 
through the courtesy of R. E. Hall, county 
superintendent, I have had an unusually good 


opportunity to know the schools. 

In the course of many years’ experience | 
have come in contact with rural education in 
practically all sections of the United States, and, 
after visiting every school in the county, I am 
prepared to state somewhat dogmatically that 
there is no other county in the United States 
that can show a better rural school organization 
and equipment. 

In Florida the county is the unit of organiza- 
tion and administration. The County Board of 
Education, made up of three members elected by 
the people for a term of two years, and the 
County Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
who ex-officio secretary of the Board, has 
charge of all the schools of the county. This 
board organizes the county into school districts, 
determines the location of school buildings, ap- 
proves all plans of school buildings, passes upon 


is 


all proposed alterations and improvements of 
school plant, hires and discharges teachers, 
determines salaries to be paid, ete. In each 
school district there is a Board of Trustees, 


made up of three members elected for a term of 


two years. The trustees have immediate super- 
vision of the school of the district, have charge 
of the school property, carry out the instructions 


of the county board in regard to alterations and 


, 
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repairs, and may nominate the teacher or 
teachers needed in the school. The County 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is elected by 
the people of the county for a term of four years 
and has immediate supervision all of the 
schools of the county, city as well as rural. 

Dade county is divided into twelve school 
districts, eleven of which are ‘consolidated,— 
there is only one one-room school in the whole 
county. The smallest consolidated school has 
two rooms, the others contain four, six, eight 
or twelve school rooms. Each of the larger 
schools has a rest room for the teachers, special 
rooms for manual training and domestic science, 
and an auditorium large enough to meet all the 
needs of the district. The buildings themselves 
are models of school architecture, three of them 
are of the Old Mission or Spanish type, and the 
rest the Italian type. The Old Mission type 
built around hollow squares containing drinking 
fountains, pergolas over which run flowering 
vines and shrubs in profusion, are especially at- 
tractive. 


of 


In this climate no provision needs to be made 
for warming the school buildings. The children 
dress as they do in Michigan in mid-summer, 
many of them going bare-foot during the entire 
year. Ventilation through open windows and 
lattice work under the windows is perfect. Each 
building is electrically lighted either from a cen- 


tral plant or its own Delco system. Running 
water is found in practically every school build- 
ing. The water from deep wells is pumped into 


compression tanks from which it is distributed 
to t buildings for drinking purposes and to 
flush the toilets that are as sanitary as can be 
found in any city school. 

The auditoriums will seat from two hundred 
to four hundred people. They are provided with 


he 


opera seats, have full stage equipment, piano 
and in some cases moving picture apparatus. 
These auditoriums are real community centres. 
Here school entertainments, oratorical contests, 
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lectures and concerts are given from time to 
time throughout the school year. 

In some cases teacherages are established in 
connection with the schools. These are comfort- 
able cottages, equipped with the essentials for 
light housekeeping, and are for the free use of 
the teachers of the schools. 

In five of the schools of the county the usual 
high schoo] courses are offered. In three of 
them known as Junior High Schools the work 
is carried only through the tenth grade. In the 
other two full four-year high school courses are 
given. These schools are known as Rural Life 
High Schools. Manual training, domestic 
science, chemistry, botany and general agricul- 
ture are especially emphasized. 

In addition to the above high schools there has 
been established by special act of the Legislature 
of Florida a high school known as the Dade 
County Agricultural High School. This school 
is located in the open country about three miles 
north and west of the city of Miami. The act 
establishing the school carries with it provisions 
for adequate financial support. One-half a mill 
on all the taxable property of Dade County 1s 
levied as a special fund for the maintenance oi 
the school. In addition the school has complied 
with all the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act 
and is at the present time receiving $1,500.00) 
per annum from the Smith-Hughes Fund. The 
act establishing the school carried with it a 
grant of 640 acres of land for agricultural pur- 
poses. In addition to this, the Florida East Coast 
Railroad, seeing the possibilities of this school, 
donated eighty acres of land for its use. The 
school is housed in a beautiful building, costing 
about $30,000.00, and is thoroughly equipped for 
the work it undertakes to do. At the present 
time the school employs five teachers, all of 
whom are college or university graduates. This 
system of high schools makes possible a_ high 
school education for every boy and girl in Dade 
County. 

The consolidation of the schools has made 
necessary the transportation of the children. 
This is accomplished by means of automobiles 
and auto-trailers. The children in some cases 
are transported as far as twelve miles. The 
county is almost a dead level, and the roads are 
in nearly all cases macadamized and as fine as I 
have seen anywhere in the United States. This 
makes the matter of transportation easy and the 
expense very moderate. 

For the maintenance of the schools of the 
county the Legislature has made what seems to 
be ample provision. In the first place a tax of 


seven mills—soon to be made ten mills— is 
levied on every dollar of taxable property in the 
county. Then it is permissible under the law 


for each school district to levy an additional tax 
not to exceed three mills for the purpose of 
lengthening the school term and doing other 
necessary things for which the general levy may 
not be adequate. There is also a primary school 
fund the interest on which together with a one 
mill tax levied on all the taxable property of 
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the state is distributed semi-annually to the 
counties of the state in proportion to the average 
school attendance. 

A uniform course of study for the elementary 
and high schools of the state has been prepared 
by a commission of eighteen teachers appointed 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. In formulating this course of study the 
commission has utilized the material and sug- 
gestions found in the courses of study used in 
the most progressive cities and states of the 


Union and have worked out a course that seems 


to be flexible enough to meet the needs of both 
rural and city schools. 

About eighty teachers, including special 
teachers of music and drawing, are required for 
the rural schools of the county. Sixty per cent. 
of these are college or normal school graduates. 
Many of the others have attended normal school 
or college for a longer or shorter period and 
hold certificates granted by the State Board of 
Examiners. ‘They are as well trained, as peda- 
gogical in their methods of teaching, as tactful in 
discipline and management, as thoroughly con- 
secrated to their work and the interests of the 
children as any body of teachers I have ever met 
anywhere. They manifest an alertness and in- 
terest in the discussion of educational problems 
in the highest sense commendable. 

The salaries of teachers are being increased to 
meet the high cost of living. The average salary 
paid the grade teachers of Dade County is $70.00 
per month. This will be increased as soon as 
adequate funds can be provided. 

The pupils in the rural school are nearly all 
the children of native Floridians. Very few chil- 
dren of foreign parentage are found in this se-- 
tion of the state. They are wide awake, 
courteous to their teachers and fellow pupils, 
join heartily in all general exercises of the 
school, are interested in their work, apppreciate 
the fine school equipment provided for them, and 
rise to a good story as quickly as their brothers 
and sisters of the more rigorous climate of the 
North. 

The great needs of the rural schools of the 
United States are three: First, efficient organi- 
zation and administration. Second, a thoroughly 
trained and consecrated body of creachers who 
are paid salaries large enough to enable them to 
live healthily and happily and to continue con- 
tentedly for an indefinite period in the work of 
teaching and serving the community in which 
their work lies. Third, the use of the school 
equipment, the officers of administration and the 
teaching force to enlarge the mental horizon, 
quicken the moral and spiritual forces, and make 
thoroughly and enthusiastically American every 
man, woman and child in the community served 
by the school. 

Dade County, Florida, with its county unit 
system of organization and administration, its 
efficient and wide-awake superintendent, its com- 
petent teaching force, is meeting the above needs 
as thoroughly as any section of the United 
States that I know of. 
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FRANCE 


BY ALICE BROWN 


There is no freedom, none, 
No single star in sight 


In the abysmal concave of the night 


So long as only she 


Free through her birthright, by her warfare free. 
She whose security is not yet won, 

She whose forebodings will not let her rest 
E’en for the soothing of her tortured breast— 
Still lacks the ramparts of her liberty. 


So, France! and this, her sister, grown too bold 
In moral empery, too emulous of the stars 

At their chill distance from these mortal wars, 
Too lightly lilting down the stream of years, 
Too credulous of fate, 

Glimpsing the goal too early, at the start so late, 
Drunken on hope, idling in velvet pride, 

As if sown dragon’s teeth could be defied 

To spring up armed! O valiant and O blind, 
That cry across the sea is hers, your kin, your kind, 
Over the chorus of her faithful fears, 

They that once forged her falchion for the field, 
And hammered out her valiance for a shield, 
Aflame for justice, not as ashes cold. 


What man is he shall controvert her claim 

To the bare right of breathing tranquil breath 
Over her tendance of the last live spark 

Left fram the low-blown flame 

Of upward, all but quenched desire? 

She, foe of time, our beacon in the dark, 

Steel in endurance and in swiftness fire, 

Shall she be left, her safety’s zone untenanted, 
Ringed round with but the cordon of her dead? 


And who, in scenic travesty 

Of Him of Galilee, 

Would, with intemperate shrift, 

Rain absolution on her spoiler, given to eat 
Before her children sit with her at meat 
Jocund and unafraid, incredulous of the gift, 
So rich it seems, of rest when day is done, 
Of water, air, the unshaken earth, the sun? 


Who, emulous in crime 

To vie with the arch-traitor of all time, 

Dare bid the half-subdued, late ravening beast, 
Spawn of all sorceries, to the marriage feast 
Where Righteousness 

Hover, uncertain of their will to bless? 


Peace and 
That Hound of Hate, slavering from bloody jaws, 
Padding on monstrous paws 

Through ruined fane and desolate colonnade, 
Pledged to his pastime, at the end 

Of sly submission to the rites of men— 

His hunger wild once more, his thirst unstayed— 
Of leaping at the throat of her again, 

To throttle and to rend. 


O Keeper of the Gate! 

France, strong to suffer, sisterly to save, 
Smitten, yet holding undiminished state 
Over heart’s treasure sunk in one wide grave, 
Bear with our dull delays. Be patient with us yet, 
And not old Eden’s guile shall lure us to forget. 
Not till the trampled breast of earth is healed, 
Not till the dryads of the murdered trees 

Throng back to spacious tenantry 

Of green arboreal reaches yet to be, 

Not till slain ships arise to take the seas, 

Nor till the eagle nests within the jackal’s den, 
Shall Satan come to covenant with men 

And his offenses be anealed. 


And this our fealty. Suffer us then, that we 
May keep the gate with thee 


Boston Transcript. 





TWO TEACHERS 


BY MRS, LESSIE M, DROWN 


Miss Smith and Miss Brown were in the same 
class in the training school. Their preparation 
fer teaching and their rank in school work were 
practically the same. To all outward appearances 
they stood an equal chance for success. They 
graduated in June and the following September 
found them settled in the same littlke New Eng- 
land town among the hills. 

Here the similarity ended, for, according to 
their own stories, Fate had far different things 
in store for the fortunate Miss Smith than for 
her unfortunate classmate. Let them speak for 
themselves. Here is part of a letter Miss Smith 
wrote to her parents :— 

“Yes, I am liking my school as well as ever 
and IT certainly am a lucky girl, as you say, to 
begin my life work in such pleasant surround 
ings, = | sure I should have been homesick 
away from the dear home folks if I did not have 


ain 
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such a good boarding place. The Randalls are 
delightful people and have made me feel 


thoroughly at home from the 

“LT enjoy Nellie’s being here. It is so good io 
1 knew in school with io 
talk over the ‘dear old school days.’ 

“Miss Phelps, the other teacher who boards 
here, is a fine woman anl she has _ taught 
much longer than I have that | find her a verit- 
able storehouse of pedagogic lore. 


very first. 


have some one whom 


=) 


“You will be surprised when you see my red 


cheeks. Just think, I have gained five whole 
pounds! It is largely due to my long walk to 
and from school. This walk is very helpful in 
other ways tov. It gives me a splendid chance 
to study nature. 

“How I wish you two could have been at 
school today. It was ‘Parents’ Day. I met 
many of the parents, mostly mothers. Among 
them were three Italian women, who could speak 
but very littl Fnglish, Hlowever, the language 
of their faces told me just how anxious and 
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eager they were to know all about their little 
Tonys and Pedros and the work they are doing. 
Even the mother of my incorrigible Jimmie was 
there, and do you know he doesn’t seem half so 
bad now that I look at him from his mother’s 
standpoint. She is such a sweet little woman and 
he is an only child. Now that I see how much 
he means to‘her I feel [ have really done so 
little to help him. 

“T have learned much from these mothers that 
will help me in the future. I found that one lit- 
tle girl is quite deaf and [| had thought her 
stupid. What a difference it may make. ‘Two 
mothers asked me to watch their children’s eyes. 
Some were quite concerned about the heat and 
ventilation of the schoolroom. I fear I have 
been rather thoughtless about these things, but 
1 shall certainly “watch out’ in the future. 

“Isn't teaching a big responsibility any way! 
The ideal teacher is so much bigger than | am 
that I sometimes get discouraged, but I do like 
the work, and as long as | teach, I shall try to 
grow. 

“IT could write on and on, but perhaps I have 
said enough for this time. Next time I will tell 
you of some of the nice people I have met. [ 
do like these country people, they are so genuine 

but Good-bye.” 

Miss Brown had a hard time of it. Let us lis- 
ten while she tells of her school work to some 
of her young friends when, she arrives home for 
the holidays :— 

“Yes, I am glad to get back. Do I like 
teaching? Well, I like it when pay day comes. 
I should hate to think I must spend my life 
teaching, but I may like it better when I get a 
good position and pleasanter surroundings. 

“Ashdale is a dead town anyway. Nothing 
going on. Everything is way behind the times. 

“T board a mile from school. Of course that 
is hard. The people I board with are all right 
I suppose, but I haven’t much use for them. I 
enjoy having Alice with me. There is also an- 
other teacher there, a Miss Phelps, who is a 
cranky old maid. She has taught a long time 
and gives lots of advice free of charge. 

“My school is hard to discipline and not up to 
grade. The teacher who had the class last year 
did not do a bit good work. I can see that at 
every turn. 

“Another thing I don’t like is that the super- 
intendent requires us to observe Parents’ Days, 
special days set apart for parents to visit schools 
to criticise. It means much extra work. You 
should see some of the parents who come; the 
foreign women are especially funny with their 
queer ways of speaking and dressing. Some of 
the mothers asked me to see that their children 
put on their wraps when they went out to play, 
as though I was a nurse maid. One mother 
asked me to see that her little girl didn’t get her 
eyes too close to her book when she studies. I 
am expected to look out for so many of these 
things which should be taught at home, 

“One day in the week | have to be on the 
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playground during the noon hour and at recess 
to look after the children. 
“I guess I earn my money all right.” 
SERSEESRIRIN ane. ;-< EEN 


THRIFT DRIVE IN THE CLASSROOM 
BY GRACE A, TAYLOR 

Spring seems just the right time for school 
work with Thrift Stamps. It is the time for 
spring tonic, and the introduction of the element 
of thrift and growth and subsequent emphasis 
upon it in the daily lessons works effectively. 
Then, too, it is the time to think of seeds and 
their planting, and of course this permits exten- 
sive study of the acorn. Besides all this, we al- 
ways look for green shoots in March, and the 
green thrift stamps that come from brown pen- 
nies carry on the idea of the green growing from 
the brown soil. 

With my group of special class children in the 
George T. Angell School we commenced the 
work with the study of United States money. 
We were fortunate in having a set of arithme- 
tic books with number stories about the cent, 
nickel and dime, and the answers were worked 
out with toy money. We -next covered a real 
nickel with a thin piece of paper and rubbed 
across the surface with a pencil. The facsimile, 
of course, appeared on the paper. We _ next 
marked around various pieces of money, using 
the brown paper for pennies, gray for silver 
pieces, and orange paper for gold. The money 
pieces were then cut out and the proper denomi- 
nations were marked upon them. 

So much money was made that we were able 
to use it for a border upon the blackboard. Here 
the idea represented was the growth of thrift 
stamps from an accumulation of money, with the 
pennies predominating. The border was = ar- 
ranged in three 6’x1l’ panels, which extended 
across the top of the blackboard. Each panel 
contained a four-letter word six inches high, 
which rested upon heaps of money of all values. 
The fact of the four-letter word colored green 
symbolized one dollar’s worth of thrift stamps, 
each letter representing one stamp or twenty-five 
cents. The words were Work, Earn and Save. 
Just above the entire board appeared the word 
Thrift as a means of associating with it the ideas 
of working, earning and saving. Beneath the 
border were written various thrift jingles and the 
daily spelling lesson, which contained words suit- 
able for compositions upon thrift stamps. 

The children colored and cut out acorns from 
paper and formed them into the word Oaks, 
which represented “Great oaks from little acorns 
grow.’ The word was pinned upon the wall in 
its acorn units where it appealed strongly to the 
children. They were eager to pass on the 
“secret” to children from other rooms who came 
in to see what we had been doing and to ask: 
“Why 2” and “What——?” They also 
colored green the letters to spell out: “A penny 
saved is a penny earned.” This maxim was 
pinned on the wall, and with a poster bearing 
a picture of Franklin, made a deep impression 
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Besides collecting junk to sell for Thrift 
Stamps, and saving one or two pennies a day 
for a thrift bank, we worked out a thrift system 
of our own. ‘The children made school thriit 
cards on the plan of the Government cards: 
Credits for a good day’s work on the basis of 
five points each for reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, and conduct added up to twenty-five 
points. This was rewarded by a_ green label 
similar in shape and color to the regular thrift 
stamp. Good work throughout the school days 
of the month allowed a margin for filling the 
school thrift card. Credit for good manual work 
was often given when one of the lessons listed 
for credit was omitted. 

An effort was made to have some kind of 
thrift reading every day, from various posters 
and other publicity material. In the writing les- 
sons the children were able to make sentences 
about the thrift stamps from words learned in 
spelling, or to copy little rhymes that have ap- 
peared in papers and magazines. The best copies 
each child put into a paper folder, on the cover 
of which he carried out the idea of the border, in 
this case printing Thrift Storiés over a founda- 
tion of miniature pennies, nickels, dimes and 
gold pieces. 

The arithmetic lessons were all on, the basis of 
one’s weekly earnings or savings, or of, “How 
many thrift stamps can I buy for $1.00, $2.00 or 
$4.00?” For examples of the latter kind the chil- 
dren referred to the four-letter words in the 
border. There each word represented one dol- 
lar’s worth of stamps. From this they were able 
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to find out the number of stamps one could bur 
with one to twelve dollars,—the range of the 
multiplication table. 

The thrift banks furnished by the committee 
were so popular that the children made some 
for themselves and decorated them with draw- 
ings of acorns and pieces of money, or printed 
one letter of the word Thrift on each face of the 
box. 

Altogether the thrift drive, from the principle 
of thrift alone, has been very successful. There 
are more thrift stamps in the possession of the 
children; pennies have gone into the banks in- 
stead of into the waste basket in the guise of 
chewing gum; new words, new thoughts, and 
new ideas of how many quarters are in one or 
more dollars have taken root, and the classroom 
work which usually meets with such a languid 
response in the spring has gone along with a 
great deal of enthusiasm. 

The children enjoy singing the following little 
song, the words of which I “mixed up” for them 
one morning :— 


THRIFT STAMPS. 
(To the tune of “Good Morning, Mr. Zip, Zip, Zip.”) 


Have you bought a little thrift stamp, stamp 
With your pennies new and old? 

Have you bought a little thrift stamp, stamp 
With the money from the junk you sold? 


It surely’s easy to save a dime, 

A nickel or two, and say, “It’s mine!” 
Have you bought a little thrift stamp, stamp 
For our good old Uncle Sam ? 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


ANNIE WEBB BLANTON. 


Miss Annie Webb Blanton, the first woman 
state superintendent in the South, has demon- 
strated rare genius in leadership both for women 
and for children. Few men or other women 
have had more to their credit in promotive edu- 
cation than has she in the first legislature of her 
administration, 

The direct state appropriation 1or rural schools 
is now $4,000,000 for the two years. In every 
way the legislature magnified education, 
especially for the improvement of country 
schools. Miss Blanton is always and everywhere 
a woman of influence. She is an earnest and ef- 
fective public speaker, and would probably have 
made the race for Congress had she not preferred 
the state superintendency; at least that was the 
plan of some of her friends. We were on the pro- 
gram of the State Association three years ago 
when she gave the educational leaders the sur- 
prise of their life by winning election as the first 
woman president of the association. 

In a campaign of fifty-seven days she spoke in 
practically 250 counties. Her slogan was and is: 
“T’'ll be fair to women and not unfair to men.” 


J. A. C. CHANDLER. 


Dr. J. A. C. Chandler’s election as president oi 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, is one of the most significant events of the 
year. 

As superintendent of Richmond Dr. Chandler 
has nationalized himself as has no other superin- 
tendent of the state. It was his notable achieve- 
ment with and through the educational depart- 
ment of Richmond that led to the election of his 
assistant, Kremer I. Hoke, as superintendent of 
Duluth, and within a year Dr. Chandler has had 
an opportunity to decline one of the best super- 
intendencies of the North with a salary of $9,000. 
At Richmond Dr: Chandler’s salary has been the 
highest among the superintendents of the South, 
$6,750. 

William and Mary College is one of the most 
interesting institutions in the country, It was 
the first American college projected and_ the 
second in operation. 

No other American educational institution has 
had such a checkered career. It has retained 
high culture standards while having one of the 
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THE GLORY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hon. E. W. Butterfield, State Superintendent 
of New Hampshire, has certainly beheld “the 
glory of the coming of the Lord” to the White 
Hills of the Granite State. 

Talk of conservatism! Why, you will have to 
search the country from the Alleghanies to the 
Pacific to find less educational conservatism than 
was in the New Hampshire Legislature in 1919. 

North Dakota is a trailer as compared with 
New Hampshire in educational progress. 

When a New England state does wake up it 
is surely a Great Awakening. 

New Hampshire has provided for the best 
State Board of Education under the Stars and 
Stripes. A Board of Education with more power 
and more opportunity. It has all the power that 
the directors of a first class corporation have. 

A thirty-two-weeks school for every child in 
the State! 

School buildings will be in the full sense sani- 
tary! 

All teachers will be certified as to education 
and other qualifications! 

All superintendents will be standardized in 
education and in professional equipment! 

All-health and physical welfare provisions are 
at concert pitch. 

The Americanization program goes the limit 
in patriotic devotion and educational achieve- 
ment. 

Beyond and above all this is the noble 
recognition of the teachers and their place in 
educational thought and _ leadership. 

Maine and New Hampshire have set a great 
pace for American education. 
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FISHER OF ENGLAND 


Herbert Laurens Fisher, England’s noble 
leader, was the Lowell Institute lecturer, Har- 
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vard and Boston, in 1900, and ts Lloyd George's 
Minister of Education for England. He is now 
the leading educational statesman of the world, 

Mr. Fisher has led England in the most heroic 
educational law-making the world has ever 
known. Not even America has had anything to 
approach his leadership. More than Horace 
Mann did for Massachusetts Mr. Fisher has 
done for England, 

He has had high official responsibility for some 
years and was considered for the ambassadorship 
to the United States this year, and it is currently 
reported that the only reason that the honor did 
not come to him was that he is indispensable ia 
educational leadership at home. 
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A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL PARIAH 


The San Antonio Express is doing the noblest 
work in America in demanding that “the 
Lyncher shall be made a Political and Social 
Outcast in Texas.” 

The Northern editor willnever achieve any ap- 
preciable results in the eliminat'on of lynch law 
in the South, 

Unfortunately the Northern editor has an un- 
desirable reputation for reforming other fellows 
in other places. 

The “holier than thou” attitude of the best 
editors of the North is most irritating to those 
who see the ease with which the self-constituted 
saints assign their Southern brethren to the 
highest seats in the lowest depths. 

Lynching is a horrible crime in Georgia, in 
Illinois, or in Texas, but the remedy must fit the 
crime locally. 
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The San Antonio Express has entered upon a 
wonderfully intell’gent, vigorous and_ inspiring 
campaign to make the Lyncher a Political and 
Social Outcast, not in Boston, not in Spring- 
field, or in East St. Louis, Illinois, not in Geor- 
gia, not in Alabama, not in South Carolina, but 
in Texas, “‘a Political and Social .Outcast in 
Texas.” , 

The many ‘¢ditofials’ in “the San Antonio Ex- 
press in 1919 are more vigorous than any that 
have ever appeared in the Chicago ; 
but it follows its words with deeds :— 

“A reward of $500 will be paid lo each person 
who shall be directly responsible for the arrest, with 
subsequent conviction and punishment, of any per- 
son or persons who were instrumental in arousing a 
mob to conemit a lynching, or in putting through ‘the 
lynching itself, when the individual lynched was not 
a neqro. 

“A reward of $1,000 will be paid in such ‘eases 
when the victim of the lynching was a neqro. 

“The difference in amounts of reward, as between 
the lynching of negroes and of others, is due to the 
fact that a large neajority of the crimes of lynch- 
ing have negroes as their Therefore the 


stringent 


Tribune, 


victims. 


larger reward and the more MeCASULES 


should be applied to the more prolifie phase of this 
evil, 

“This offer of reward will be in effect for a period 
whether 


of five years, and applies to all persons, 
officers of the law or private citizens,” 
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COMMUNITY PROBLEMS* 


The community is the unit of democracy. The 
community is the test of educational efficiency. 
You can no more have a democracy of indivi- 
duals than you can make a rope or paper pulp 
out of grains of sand, 

Education ean never be attained by individu- 
ality. No one is educated through a knowledge 
of what other people at other times have known, 
said or done. 

Education is knowledge in action, is one’s own 
knowledge in action by himself naturally. 

There are no problems of democracy that are 
not community problems. 

You can make paper out of anything that has 
fibre. You weave nothing that has not fibre. 


- An instinct for weaving together is as indispen- 


sable to democracy as in material for weaving 
and spinning. 

Myron G. Burton has a clear idea of educa- 
tion and democracy through the community, as is 
demonstrated in his latest book, “Shop Projects 
Based on Community Problems,” in which he 
presents in minutest detail and with inspiring 
simplicity sixty shop problems that can be made 
for home and community use and advantage. 


* “Shop Projects Based on Community Problems.’’ By Myron G. 
Burton, Kanees Agricultural age Boston, New York, Chicago. 


San Francisco: Ginn & Company. Cloth. Illustrated, 382 pages. 
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MUSIC IN THE ARMY 


Music played a large part in heartening the 
boys over there both in camp and on the march 
into battle. 

After the very first troop ships sailed over 
with the boys no ship sailed without a Victrola 
or a graphophone. 

Records played a large part in giving cheer 
to the boys, especially on shipboard. 

The records were never seasick, were never 
out of commission, were always in tune. The 
strings never broke to a record. The voice was 
never cracked. Bronchitis was never an excuse 
with a record. 

By night and by day, in sun and storm, the 
boys could call for Caruso, McCormack, Harry 
Lauder or Schumann-Heink and _ know that 
they would be at their best on a record, 

There was never a Y. M. C. A. hut or a 
K. C. room without a record of a favorite ready 
on call. 

One thing that made this army different from 
any that ever went before, and the American 
Army different from any other, was in no small 
degree due to the records which made our boys 
over there break all records for efficiency. 
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MOVING CHILDREN 


Superintendent Ernest I. Witham, South- 
ington, Connecticut, has issued for use in his own 
city an important study of “How much do pupils 
move around during their school life?” 

Of the eighth grade classes 81.5 per cent. of 
the pupils had had their whole school lives in 
Southington, 
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. The surprising revelation of Mr, Witham’s study 
is that 95 per cent. of the pupils who had moved 
in their school life were Americans. Not one 
Polish child had not had his whole life in South- 
ington, and only one Italian child had moved dur- 
ing his school life. 

Another surprising revelation is that there 
seems to have been no appreciable loss in schol- 
arship by variety of experience in schools. 

It has not taken a pupil appreciably more time 
to do the eight-years’ work because he has been 
at school in different cities. 

All this runs counter to traditional ideas. 

One thing more we wish he had learned, that 
is, had the other school experience been out of 
Connecticut? 

Half of those who have not had all of their 
school life in Southington have had more than 
half of their school life in that city. 
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REAL AMERICAN LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Chester, Pennsylvania, and the Community 
Service of the War Camp Community Service of 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, had the most 
remarkable League of Nations Pageant yet at- 
tempted under the Stars and-Stripes. 

It was the culmination of the real community 
service of the last six months by the W. C. C. S., 
in its greatest demonstration of community effi- 
ciency in Americanization. 

It was a real League of eight European peo- 
ples: Belgians, French, Polish, Syrians, Italians, 
Russians,- Welsh, Greeks. 

There was a vast company of the thirty-four 
different nationalities which have been brought 
to Chester by the war work. 

Governor Sproul, introduced by the Mayor, 
made a sincere address of welcome to the new- 
comers. His speech was translated into Italian, 
Polish, Greek and Russian. 

The address was made to the foreigners 
present. It was made to be translated. The 
Governor said :— 

“We welcome the newcomer. We are all im- 
migrants. We are brothers in one great family. 
We need each other. 

“America does not desire only to teach you. 
Equally, we want you to teach us. We need 
your help in learning the great art of living. 

“Across the ocean a union of nations is form- 
ing. ‘There may be much discussion as to the 
exact plan and the technical terms of this union, 
but there will surely be organized a new inter- 
national force for the preservation of peace and 
the advancement of mankind. If such a league 
is to be lasting, there must be friendliness and 
understanding among the peoples. 

“War has made a score of nations brothers 
in sacrifice for civilization’s ideals. For this 
purpose, Chester presents a civic league of na- 
tions, united in purpose and in hopes, in this 
official reception of our foreign-born people by 
their older fellow-citizens. I am proud of Ches- 
ter’s leadership in a plan which, I trust, may be 
followed throughout the land.” 

The whole affair was brilliantly spectacular, 
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Each of the eight nationalities—Belgiaii, 
French, Polish, Syrian, Italian, Russian, Welsh 
and Greek—through their own people were re- 
ceived by the “first citizens of Chester.” 


Each of the eight nationalities sang their 
national anthem. 
Each nationality sang other songs of their 


homeland, and presented games of their own 
land. They were all in costume. 

Each nationality had a large committee of its 
own people. 

A program was printed carrying the names oi 
all committees, all features of the pageant, and 
each national anthem in the language of its peo- 
ple. 

The whole wonderful affair was under the 
general direction of Charles I’. Weller of the W. 
C.C. S., and under the special direction oi 
Elizabeth and Ruth Burchenal, pageant experts o! 
the W. C. C. S. 

In it all the schools of Chester, the Board of 
Education and Superintendent Charles A. Wag- 
ner are interested in this famous Americanization 
work in Ohester. 
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BERKELEY’S VISION AND VICTORY 


The city of Berkeley, California, starts off 
nobly under the leadership of Dr. H. B. Wilson, 
the new superintendent. 

By a vote of five to one the city voted $2,321,- 
000 bonds for new buildings and equipment. 

We thought Buffalo’s $8,500,000 was the limit 
of educational devotion, but Berkeley, with one- 
ninth the population and wealth, votes one- 
fourth as large a bond issue. 
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The great movement for adequate remunera- 
tion for teachers gains added momentum with 
each passing week. Civic and patriotic groups are 
lending their aid, states are passing laws and 
the outlook for a general increase is radiant. 
When in Wisconsin the school wage minimum 
was recently raised to $70 a month by the State 
Senate the act came as a compromise between 
$60 and $80, proposed by various sponsors »f 
the movement, one Senator, in his ardent advo- 
cacy of the increase and of consolidation, ap- 
preciatively declaring: “Next year’s qualifications 
for teachers will be raised from two-years’ high 
school and one-year county  training-school 
training to four-years’ high school and_ two- 
years’ professional. Women of the calibre who 
will become teachers under this new rule are 
entitled to a living wage.” Next! 

Kenneth Richmond says that the educational 
reformer who sets a ring fence around his sys- 
tem has made the first provision for its decay. 

The first school book cover was designed and 
manufactured by the late George W. Holden, 
fifty years ago, 1869-1919. 

National education cannot be eclipsed by any- 
thing industrial, commercial, economic or politi- 
cal. 

May 1, France-America Day. 
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really great professional leaders as dean of the 
school of education, and another professor is 
one of the most successful authors of school 
books. 

Dr. Chandler has the culture and scholarship 
befitting Virginia and a university presidency and 
at the same time has the vision of the new de- 
mocracy in education, tireless energy and genius 
for administrative promotion. 


isnittirbiitonees 
J. W. LINSCOTT. 

California educators are to make 1919 a Lins- 
cott year. The Schoolmasters’ Club of Northern 
California is to have a Linscott night and the 
Superintendents’ Association is to have a Lins- 
cott celebration. Personally we have known 
nothing quite like this by way of honoring a 
schoohnaster who has never held a state posi- 
tion, has never been identified with a school sys- 
tem in a city of more than 15,000, never 
made fame by writing. 

The honors that come to J. W. Linscoit are 
purely personal. Every word said and written 
of him will testify to the genuine esteem in 
which he is universally held. 

We appreciate this keenly because he is the 
only school man now in service who was in ser- 
vice before we knew California, the only man 
who has been in service every time we have been 
in California. He has been in educational ser- 
vice in one county for fifty years, which signifies 
much on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Linscott, a Maine teacher, -arrived in San 
Francisco, Friday, March 26, 1869. Went to 
Santa Cruz the next day, was engaged to teach 
school the following Tuesday, and began a _ teach- 
ing career of fifty years in that county the fol- 
lowing Monday. 

He taught in his first position, in a railroad 
district, two years; in another district one year; 
was principal in Watsonville ten years; county 
superintendent twenty-four years; principal of 
high school in Santa Cruz one year, and city 
superintendent of Santa Cruz since July, 1907. 

J. W. Linscott is one of the universally ap- 
preciated and personally admired and_ beloved 
school men of the Pacific Coast. 

——— 
WILLIAM HENRY HECK. 

Dr. William Henry Heck, professor of the 
University of Virginia, who recently died from 
influenza, was one of the ablest young men in 
the profession. The Journal of Education has 
had occasion several times to commend his ex- 
ceptional professional achievements. He was 
less than forty years of age at his death. 

He earned his Doctorate in Philosophy at Co- 
lumbia University in 1901. He had been on 
the faculty of the Virginia University since 1905, 
going there directly from Columbia. America 
had no more devoted, skillful and _ inspiring 
leader in community hygiene reforms than was 


William Henry Heck, Ph.D. Litt.D, 


has 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE TELEPHONE STRIKE. 


All through New England, the dominant in- 
terest of the week has been the strike of the 
telephone operators, which practically cut off all 
use of the telephone, and left the public helpless. 
According to the Postmaster-General, this acute 
situation resulted from the failure of the opera- 
tors to submit the wage scale which they de- 
sired to the manager of the New England Tele- 
phone Company, who would have given the op- 
erators a prompt hearing, and forwarded the 
proposed scale to Washington, with his recom- 
mendations, when immediate action would have 
been taken. According to the officers of the 
Operators’ Union, they have been struggling 
since last November to obtain consideration for 
their demands, and have been repeatedly prom- 
ised consideration of them, but the promises 
have not been kept and nothing has been done. 
Obviously, both explanations cannot be true; 
but, wherever the fault lies, the net result of the 
misunderstanding was grievous injury to the in- 
nocent and long-suffering public. Meanwhile, 
there are disquieting reports of a nation-wide 
strike of telephone operators in contemplation, 
upon which a vote among the unions is now be- 
ing taken. 


THE VICTORY LOAN. 


The conditions of the new Victory Loan occa- 
sion wide satisfaction among financiers, and in 
the public at large,—especially the fact that 
only four and a half billions are asked for, in- 
stead of the six billions anticipated. The loan 
takes the form of treasury notes instead of 
bonds—the wholly tax-exempt notes bearing 
3} per cent. interest, and the partially tax-ex- 
empt bearing 4} per cent. It is only in the last 
that the investor of small means will be inter- 
ested, partly because they carry a higher rate 
of interest, and partly because the partial tax- 
exemption is sufficient, so far as the normal tax 
rate is concerned. Taxpayers whose incomes 
are large will like the 3} per cent. notes, because 
heavy investments in them will reduce the 
amount of their taxable income, just as the pos- 
session of the 3} per cent. bonds of the first 
issue has done. 

TINKERING THE COVENANT. 

The amended form of the Peace Covenant 
meets several of the criticisms which were 
urged against the original draft. For one thing, 
it definitely provides that the covenant “does 
not affect the validity of international engage- 
ments, such as treaties of arbitration or re- 
gional understandings like the Monroe doc- 
trine.” Again, it provides that, both in the 
council and in the assembly, each state shall 
have only one vote, and that the decisions of 
both bodies must be wnanimous,—a_ provision 
which makes it impossible that the United 
States should be coerced or gatvoted into any 


policy of which it disapproves, And finally, it is 






































































provided that “A state may withdraw from the 
league, providing it has kept its obligations to 
date, on giving two years’ notice”’—a clause 
which leaves the way open to peaceful and or- 
derly exit from the League, if occasion requires. 


THE 25TH OF APRIL. 


The 25th of April promises to be an important 
day in the world’s history, for it is on that day 
that the German plenipotentiaries are to meet 
the representatives of the associated belligerent 
nations at Versailles to consider the proposed 
terms of peace. Up to the present moment the 
Germans have presented an obstinate and 
haughty front, declaring that they would not do 
this, and could not consider that. One of their 
latest declarations is that they would not, in any 
case, consider the possible alienation of the Saar 
valley through a plebiscite. It is possible that, 
before April 25 or soon after, the fact may be 
borne in upon them that they will not be free to 
take what they like, and to reject everything 
that they do not like; but that they are a badly 
defeated and humiliated nation and must take 
what is offered them. This is not to be a peace 
of bargain and dicker. 


WHAT GERMANY MUST PAY. 


The reparation which Germany must make 
for waging an unjust war, as finally agreed 
upon by the Peace Conference, requires the pay- 
ment of one hundred billion gold marks,— 
equivalent to about twenty-five billion dollars. 
The initial payment, to be made in two years, 
is to be twenty billion marks; then forty bil- 
lion gold marks are to be paid in bonds extend- 
ing over a period of thirty years, drawing in- 
terest at first at 2} per cent. and later at 5 per 
cent.; and finally another payment of forty bil- 
lion marks is to be made in bonds which are to 
be delivered at a time to be fixed by an Allied 
commission. It remains to be seen whether 
whatever Government may finally be established 
in Germany will attempt to treat any of these 
obligations as “scraps of paper” or will meet 
them loyally. 

LLOYD GEORGE’S SPEECH. 

Lloyd George’s speech in the House of Com- 
mons, which was anticipated with a good deal 
of interest, was vigorous and forceful, as usual. 
It was especially bitter in its references to the 
attacks in the Northcliffe press. Lloyd George 
characterized as a crime the efforts made to 
create dissensions among the Allies; defended 
the slow procedure of the Peace Conference as 
absolutely necessary in view of the complicated 
questions considered; and vehemently denied 
that there are or have been differences between 
the British and American delegates, or any 
failure on the part of either to appreciate the 
situation of France. He flatly refused to give 
publicity to the peace terms before they are dis- 


Continued op page 475. 
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GOOD GAMES—(IV) 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK. WELLER 


Associate Secretary Playground and Recreation Association of America, New York 


FOX AND GEESE. 


Not having time enough for golf, I prefer a 
game like Fox and Geese—which Minnesota 
school children know as Cut-the-pie. Snow is 
best to play it in, but, lacking snow, there is no 
good reason why one should not mark out a 
big wheel, with lime or chalk, on the asphalt 
pavement in front of a city home or on any 
available space. 

Mark out a circle of any convenient diameter 
—perhaps twenty to fifty feet. Mark the spokes 
of the wheel—possibly ten or fifteen feet apart 
at the circumference and meeting at the hub. 

Make one player “It.” He pursues the 
others, but only on the spokes, tire or hub of 
the wheel. When he tags another player that 
one takes his place in chasing the others. Some 
play that the big hub is goal and a player safe 
while he stands there, but I think that makes 
the game too slow. 


“UP, JENKINS!” 

Aunt Adda (who is eighty-four years young) 
taught me to play Up, Jenkins! and this became 
the principal indoor game with which we passed 
the Christmas-to-New-Year’s evenings at Law- 
rence last winter. 

In two opposing groups, one on each side of 
the bare dining room table, we lined up the chil- 
dren, parents and grandparents, ages five minus 
to eighty-four plus. One side took a silver 
quarter and passed it back and forth, with their 
hands all hidden beneath the table. 

After the quarter had lodged in somebody's 
hidden hand, the captain of the opposing side, 
across the table, commanded: “Up! Jenkins,” 
and all the hands were raised high over the 
table, with all fists clenched alike. “Down. 
Jenkins,” called the opposite captain, and _ all 
hands at one time slapped the table noisily, with 
fingers extended and the quarter ringing on the 
boards—somewhere. 

Then the captain of the opposite group of 
players, after consulting with his men, ordered 
up his opponents’ hands, one at a time. If he 
succeeded in selecting empty hands, leaving the 
quarter under the last hand left pressing upon 
the table, then his side took the quarter and its 
former custodians tried to win it back in simi- 
lar fashion. 

Obviously, this game may be played outdoors 
also. It gives less vigorous physical exercise 
than the other gafnes deseribed: but like them 
develops such discipline or “team play,” and 
such atertness of eyes, ears and judgment as 
are essential parts of physical efficiency. 


HORSESHOES. 

Up among the farms and_ orchards of 
Northern Maryland, where my youngsters take 
me nearly every summer, the only game TI ever 
saw played spontaneously by the nctives was 


Pitching Horseshoes—one may say Quoits, if he 
prefers to buy them. 

Everybody, old or young, can pitch horse- 
shoes—though the youngest players would bet- 
ter use rope rings. 

Two wooden posts about an inch and a half 
thick are driven into the ground at any con- 
venient distance apart. The posts stick up about 
four or six inches above the earth. Each of the 
two or more players, in turn, stands behind one 
post and pitches two horseshoes, one at a time, 
at the other post. 

When all the players have pitched, the score 
is counted—perhaps as follows: Nearest the 
post, one point; if both the horseshoes of one 
player are nearer the post than any opponent’s 
horseshoe, two points; a “ringer” (encircling 
the post), three points. Sometimes you plav 
that the horseshoe farthest from the. post sub- 
tracts one point from its pitcher’s score. 

From behind the post first aimed at, the 
players pitch next for the other post. The game 
may be for the largest score or for a definite 
number of points, says 21. Teams of two or 
three players may compete or each may score 
singly. 

In Columbus, Ohio, a resourceful organizer of 
recreation developed Horseshoe Tournaments 
into which players were drawn from all over the 
city. Crack teams fought for the championship 
for their neighborhood, or city square; and 
newspapers made much of the scores and _ per- 
sonnel and skillful plavs of the chief contestants. 


RUN, SHEEP, RUN. 


In small towns or country districts, in my 
boyhood, we played a kind of I Spy or Hide 
and Seek, called Run, Sheep, Run. 

One player threw a stick as far as possible, 
shouting: “Run, Sheep, Run.” The plaver who 
had previously been chosen “It” must get the 
stick and lean it against the goal. Meanwhiie 
all the other players ran away and hid them- 
selves. 

While the stick was on the goal, if “It” saw 
any plaver he called the player’s name, threw 
the stick as far as possible from the player 
caught, shouted, “Run, Sheep, Run,” and ran 
to ‘hide while the new “It” got the stick and 
leaned it against the goal. Thus the game reallv 
began anew as soon as anv player was caught. 

While “It” was searching in one direction for 
hidden plavers any plaver might run in from 
another part of the field, throw the stiok as far 
from “It” as possible—shouting, “Run, Sheep, 
Run’—and thus give all the players a chance 
to run farther from the goal and to hide them- 
selves more securely. 


VOLLEY BALL 
If a family or a neighborhood group can 
spare five to ten dollars they will find that a 
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volley ball and net are a good investment. (A 
clothes line or any other rope will do instead of 
the net.) This is the most costly playground 
equipment I shall suggest, for I believe in “ap- 
paratus” and in “playgrounds” far less than in 
play. 

“Experts” disagree somewhat as to the rules 
for volley ball, but the following may answer :— 

Use a tennis court, if you have one, or mark 
off an oblong the size of your back yard or 
lengthwise of your front street—about fifty feet 
Jong and twenty-five feet wide. Stretch the 
old tennis net, or your wife’s best clothes line, 
across the middle of the oblong, the  twenty- 
five foot way. Have the line, or the top of the 
net, six or eight feet above the ground—its 
height depending somewhat on the age and skill 
of your players. 

A volley ball is large and light. You and 
your boys have a_ preliminary contest as to 
which can blow it up the tightest, and whose 
“butter fingers” let the most air out in trying 
to tie up the neck of the inside bladder. 
on either 
Any number of plavers 
may play on a side, say three to thirty. 
of the players stands behind the back, line—the 
serving line which lies parallel to the net and 
twenty or twenty-five feet away from it—as the 
playground space permits. The batter, or server, 
holds the volley ball on his left palm, tosses it 
up a little and hits it with his right hand— 
trving to make the ball go over the net and 
strike the ground, 
side of the court. 

But the 


The players are evenly divided, half 
side of the net or rope. 
(ne 





within lines, on the opposite 


enemy are alert to knock the ball 


back over the net to make it hit the ground 
first on the server's side. No one may catch 
or hold the ball, but the player may strike it 


with one or both hands—hands always open. 
Good players will sometimes bat the ball from 
one to another on their own side of the net un- 
til they can suddenly bat it into a place whe-e 
no opposing player is ready to keep it from 
falling to the ground. But no plaver may touch 


the ball more than twice in succession until 
some other player has touched it. 
The server's side scores one when their op- 


ponents fail to return the ball. If the ball falls 
to the ground on the server’s s‘'de no one scores, 


but the chance to score by serving the ball 
passes to the other side. Any server continues 


putting the ball in play until his side fails to 
score, then the opposing side get the ball and 
serve it. On both sides the players take regular 
serving—a new 
team gets the ball. 

If the ball touches or passes beneath the net 
or rope the play is lost, but if the ball came di- 

I 


rectly 


turns in server each time the 


from the server, he has a second trial. 
Whenever the server fails in any way to get his 


~* i 


first ball fairly over the net, he may try once 
more before losing his turn to serve. 


In Elgin, Illinois, I saw fifty of the leading 





men of town—ministers, teachers, doctors and 
big business men—dressed in gym suits and 
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shoes; yelling like mad; acting and feeling like: 
a crowd of -happy boys over their semi-weekly 
game of volley ball. It has no equal for meet- 
ing the recreation needs of all sorts and ages. 

None of the older boys or girls should be: 
allowed to graduate from any school or from a 
summer “Recreation Drive,’ without proving 
that he, or she, has established a volley ball 
playing habit which is likely to help him over 
even such great “divides” in life as the forty-- 
fifth year. 

Eyes, head and chest are all uplifted because 
the volley ball is constantly flying in the air. 
The players strike upward. They run, jump,. 
turn about, hit hard, and use all their muscles 
snappily. More individual skill and _ greater 
team organization are called for by this game- 
than by the others I have described, but un- 
skilled yourgsters enjoy it and it draws them 
on steadily toward greater physical efficiency. 


BASEBALL GAMES. 


lwo modern games there are which should 
be universalized—Volley Ball and Playground 
Baseball. 


Any American patriot would feel insulted at 
being told how to play baseball. Suffice it that 
Playground Baseball or Indoor Baseball. 
(though it is best-pkaved outdoors) differs from 


ordinary baseball in four ways, namely: (1) A 
big soft ball is used, (2) because this soft ball 


cannot be batted far, a small diamond—not over 
27 feet between laid out; (3) the 
pitcher must serve the ball underhand—that. is, 
it must be tossed instead of thrown; (4) a base 
runner may not “lead off” his base, but must 
keep one foot on it until he runs for the next 
base. 

Some people, girls especially, like to play this 
game without a ball bat—the batter striking 
the ball with his open palm. For this a volley 
ball may be used. 

A game may also be played which my boy- 
hood comrades called Scrub. In this game 
there are no organized teams, but each player 
works his way, in turn, from fielder up to bat- 
ter, falling back to fielder when put out at bat. 
There are always two or more batters. If only 
two, they should run only one base and home 
again. In this single-base game the batter’s dif- 
ficulties are sometimes increased by putting the 
one base back of the pitcher—about where a 
second base should lie. 

Edna Geister (author of “Ice Breakers’—a 
recent book of social games and stunts, mainly in- 
doors) told me that when her father took away 
the children’s bat and ball one day they made 
up a “ball” game in which a piece of old garden 
twelve inches long served as_ the 


bases—is 


hose about 
“ball.” 
Home base was two brick bats far enough 
apart so that a player's foot could easily be 
kicked between them. Thus the “batter” was 
just a kicker. When he had kicked the rubber 
hose into play it was treated like a baseball and 
the usual rules of Playground Baseball applied. 
Like volley ball, these games of modified base- 








ball are far safer than basketball— for they do 
not overstrain the players’ hearts or other phys- 
ical powers. They develop all the essentials 
of physical efficiency more effectively—and with 
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greater happiness for the beneficiary, boy, girl, 
man or woman—than any other method of 
physical training yet devised—even by Ameri- 
cans. 


B-o- 





EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


DATA ON*BOYS’ WORKING RESERVE. 

The United States Department ot Labor has estab- 
lished the United States Boys’ Working Reserve, but the 
responsibility for its execution is placed in the hands of 
state officials. These officials in turn transfer the actual 
duty of the enrollment of boys in the Reserve to the 
county directors and to the enrolling officers placed in 
each high school and public library. 

Every physically fit boy in the United States between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty (both inclusive) is eligible 
for membership in the Boys’ Working Reserve. 

The total number of enrollments in the Marshalltown 
High School is 134. Number who live in Marshalltown, 
116. Number who live in rural districts, 18. Number 
born in Marshall County, 64. Number born in Iowa 
(outside Marshall County), 38. Number born outside 
of Iowa, 14. 

The following are the native states of the fourteen 
Reserves born outside of Iowa: Illinois, 3; Missouri, 2; 
Michigan, 1; Nebraska, 1; Minnesota, 1; Indiana, 1; 
Idaho, 1; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 1; North Dakota, 1 
West Virginia, 1. 

In answer to the question, Will you return to school 
in the fall?—Yes, 95; graduate, June, 1919, 29; undecided, 
8; no, 2. 

Did you work for your father last year?—Yes, 42; no, 
8&7; unanswered, 5. 

Will you do so this year?—Yes, 37; no, 78; undecided, 
19. 

Are you willing to leave home to work if not needed 
there ?—Yes, 105; no, 15; undecided, 14. 

Number having had: Farm experience, 76; industrial 
~experience, 58; commercial experience, 47; experience in 
driving horses, 193; experience in automobiles or farm 
machinery, 112; experience in milking cows, 67. 

Number preferring agricultural work, 45; number pre- 
ferring industrial work, 33; number preferring commer- 
cial work, 42; number having no choice in work, 14. 

Name the occupations you have at any time thought 
you might wish to fé@llow as a life work— Farmer, 38; 
electrical engineer, 20; physician, 13; lawyer, 9; mechan- 
ical engineer, 9; civil engineer, 9; business, &; auto- 
mobile, 5; general engineering, 5; Y. M. C. A. physical 
work, 4; commercial work, 4; cattle raising, 3; book- 


keeper, 3; dentist, 3; contractor, 3; electrical mechanic, 
3; mechanic, 3; banking, 3; machinist, 3; jeweler, 3; 
mining engineer, 3; photographer, 3; railroad mail clerk, 
2; surveyor, 2; wireless telegrapher, 2; chemical engineer, 
2; geologist, 2; architect, 2; shoeman, clerk in grocery, 
Dr. of chiropractice, fireman on railroad, office work, 
radio work, U. S. Navy, magician on stage, surgeon, 
railroad engineer, clothing business, manager of busi- 
ness, naturalist, pharmacist, telegrapher, miller, journalist, 
aviator, military life, Spanish commercial trade with 
South America, lumber man, minister, ice cream busi- 


ness, cartoonist, ranchman, elevator man, manufacturer, 
accountant, forestry, civil service, advertising, musician, 
florist. 

After expressing their choice in regard to vocations the 
question was asked: “If this school offered special train- 
ing for the occupation you have mentioned, would you 
attend for one or two vears?” The number giving an 
affirmative reply was 101. 

Aaron Palmer, Superintendent. 

Marshalltown, Iowa. 


THE ASSEMBL¥*PERIOD. . 


The value of the “Assembly Period” cannot be over- 
estimated. Development of school morale, training in 
expression, self-control before an audience and co-opera- 
tion are key notes. This introduces the reader to the 
assembly period of Lansdowne High School, Lansdowne, 
Pa. 

Assembly occurs in the middle of the forenoon, 10.08- 
10.30. The reasons for this are: (1) It becomes a relaxa- 
tion period for students and teachers after two periods 
of classroom work. (2) It gives time to collect “up- 
to-the-minute” announcements for the day. (3) It is 
not at a time when the principal is busy with office calls, 
new entrants, substitute teachers, etc. 

Students make their own announcements, as, the edi- 
tor of the school paper boosts the “Garnet and Gray,” 
the managers of baseball and track, respectively, make 
one-minute announcements about practices, games and 
meets. 

On Mondays, the music teacher provides extra music— 
a duet with ‘cello and violin, a trombone solo, a piano 
solo or duet, a number by the Girls’ Glee Club or by the 
3oys’ Glee Club, or extra chorus singing. For Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday there are committees of high 
school teachers who arrange extra four-minute speeches 
on subjects pertaining frequently to their respective de- 
partments. The teacher of hygiene and two girls give a 
demonstration of bandaging the head. Dozens of other 
subjects have been discussed, as Mustard Gas, Household 
Chemistry. The Value of a Business Course, Submarine 
Warfare, Patrol Boats, The History of Manual Training 
In a few cases a ten-minute one-act play was given. 
Two four-minute speeches on William Dean Howells’ 
work, then a short play of his the next week is a typical 
example. At first there was hesitancy on the part of stu- 
dents; now there is a desire to perform. 


——— 
A SUGGESTIVE PARENT'S LETTER. 
South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
To the Parents of High School Students :- 

As parents of a student in the South Hills High 
School you are interested in the progress made by such 
student. The faculty and principal are also vitally in- 
terested in the work that all students do. 

The high school period from fourteen to eighteen 
years of agé is most important, as it covers the years 
when lasting impressions are made. The high school 
aims to develop regular habits of work — ability to con- 
centrate upon the matters in hand —to present a proper 
balance of study and recreation. Such being the aim 
of the high school the home is able to assist in many 
ways 

The co-operation of the home is desired in forming 
regular habits of study outside the school 

The morning session begins at &.45 o'clock. Prompt 
and regular attendance is most essential to normal prog- 
ress. Recitations should not be missed except in case of 
illness. Requests for dismissal should never be made for 
errands that may be done outside of school hours. A 
recitation missed is equivalent to two days lost in that 
subject inasmuch as most students fail to complete work 
that has been missed. 


Calling for students on the telephone throughout the 
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school day should be eliminated. It is our policy not 
to call students to the telephone during school hours. 
To do so means an interruption not only for the student 
concerned, but for other class members as well. In 
cases of extreme necessity messages will be delivered. 

Proper balance of work and recreation should be es- 
tablished in each home. High school ‘students are not in 
a position to do their best work when fatigued, as the 
result of long hours spent in social matters the previous 
evening. Careful planning will eliminate this barrier to 
school progress by participation in such affairs at times 
that will reduce the loss to a minimum. 

ee <6 

We believe that your interests are so important that 
we may count on your fullest co-operation in the mat- 
ters outlined in order that the school may produce the 
most efficient product. The school must maintain the 
highest morale these days, in order to do its best for 
each student. The home must co-operate. 
Thanking you for your support, | am 

Very truly yours, 
H. E. Winner, Principal. 
——— 
ONLY TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
| Springfield, Mass., Republican.] 

Only July 2Ilst next it will be exactly twenty years 
since the Springfield Republican printed the report of a 
lecture at the Laurel Park Chautauqua Association of 
Northampton, the day before, for which was paid the 
sum of fifteen dollars. That was before the high cost 
of living had struck the lecture platform. the 
report :— 


Here is 


“At 10 o'clock yesterday morning Professor Woodrow 
Wilson of Wesleyan University lectured on ‘A Literary 
Politician. The lecture was on Walter 
was a concise and appreciative sketch 
man and his works. 


Bagehot and 
of this famous 
Coming as it did from a man who 
has a wide reputation as a political economist and a_his- 
torian, it had a value which many lectures have not, 
that of the lecturer being in full harmony with his sub- 
ject.” 

Other situation are interesting. They 
the overtures in this dramatic world. 
It seems that Professor Wilson, scheduled to speak at 
10 in the morning, an hour usually given to little known 
speakers, had few listeners. His fellow lecturers, who 
were accorded better places on the program, were George 
Makepeace Towle, before whose name the prefix Hon. 
appears, Rev. Dr. Robert Nourse, T. DeQuincy Tully and 
Rev. J. H. Mansfield. There were besides included in 
the program two men who are prominent today, Presi- 
dent W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University and Profes- 


facts in the 


show sensational 


ssor C. T. Winchester of Wesleyan. 
a 
CHOICE ENGLISH. 
[The following is from the Boston Herald.] 


As a lawyer, I was much interested in the legal as- 
pects of the opinion handed down’ by Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes of the United States supreme court, 
in Towne vs. Eisner, 38 Supreme Court Reporter, 158, an 
extract from which I give below, in which the learned 
judge held that the word “income” as used in the federal 
income tax act 
the 
amendment of 


did not necessarily have the same mean- 
word used in the sixteenth 
the constitution of the United States. 
But I was even more interested in and impressed by his 
apt, skillful, effective and picturesque choice of words 
which the brilliant son of an illustrious father employed 
in expressing that judicial The 
follows: 


ing as “income” as 


decision. extract in 


question 
“A word is not-a crystal—transparent and unchanged ; 


it is the skin of a living thought and may vary greatly 


in color and content according to the circumstances and 
the time in which it is used.” 

Could Mr. Justice Holmes have more precisely or more 
vividly expressed the idea he wished to convey thereby 
than by the use of the phrase, “it (a word) is the skin 


of a living thought”? And can a better definition of 
“word” be anywhere else found? 


Charles C. Ramsay. 
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DEBATE QUESTIONS FOR ALL PERIODS 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


BY G. VERNON BENNETT 





Superintendent, Pomona, California 
{In Pomona Schools Bulletin.] 
PART VIII. 

Internal Development. 


151. Resolved, That the liberation of the slaves was 
to the best interests of the South. 

152. Resolved, That the coal of Pennsylvania has 
stimulated manufacturing more than the water power ot 
New England. 

153. Resolved, That large factories have been a bene- 
fit to manufacturing communities in the North. 

154. Resolved, That our railroads give better service 
than do those of Germany. 

155. Resolved, That our Government's gifts of land 
to railroad companies have been justified. 

156. Resolved, That the growth of trunk lines has 
been to the best interests of patrons of the railroads. 

157. Resolved, That the high protective tariffs have 
been beneficial to the people since the Civil War. 

159; Resolved, That the Payne-Aldrich Tariff was 
more protective than the McKinley Tariff. 

160. Resolved, That the Democratic Income Tax is 
more desirable than the Republican high tariffs. 

161. Resolved, That the demonetization 
1873 was bad for the country. 

162. Resolved, That the inflation of the currency by 
the free coinage of silver in 1896 would have settled our 
money troubles. 

163. Resolved, That a single gold standard was bet- 
ter than a double standard at the fixed ratio of 16 to 1. 

164. Resolved, That our National Bank System was 
better than the old United States Bank System. 

165. Resolved, That our Federal Reserve System is 
a satisfactory solution of our banking troubles. 

166. Resolved, That “trust busting” 
solved our trust and monopoly questions. 

167. Resolved, That our large cities in the last quar- 
ter of the 19th century were worse governed than Euro- 
pean cities. 

168. 


of silver in 


satisfactorily 


Resolved, That the Commission form of govern- 
ment for large cities is better than the City Council sys- 
tem. 

169. Resolved, That the City Manager system has 
proven better than the Commission system. 

170. Resolved, That the Government railways in 
Alaska will bring about the settlement of that territory. 

171. Resolved, That our national resources would be 
developed if they were owned by the Government and 
leased to private parties. 

172. Resolved, 
tory than Hawaii. 

173. Resolved, That the Philippines are adapted to 
settlement by white people 

174. Resolved, That one-third of the money used for 
conducting high schools should be 
industrial education. 

175. Resolved, greater 
nomic value than all our other industries combined 


That Alaska is a more valuable terri- 


spent in maintaining 


That agriculture is of eco- 
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BOOK TABLE 


CURRENTS AND EDDIES IN THE ENGLISH RO- 
MANTIC GENERATION. By Frederick E. Pierce, 
Ph.D., Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 
New Haven, Conn., New York City: Yale University 
Press. Price, $3. 

One of the high contributions that the World War 
has made to world education is a market for scholarly 
books that could not even have been published five years 
ago. This book is a delightful sample. It is now as 
fascinating as are Scott’s historical novels, and much 
more real. 

Mr. Pierce tratés the various literary groups that 
formed and scattered in England between the outbreak 
of the French Revolution and the rise of Tennyson, the 
mutual effect of authors on each other and the influence 
on them of environment, race and old and new literary 
traditions. He also describes the rapid changes in popu- 
lar taste and shows how far popular theories about 
literature differed from those of many of the great 
writers. He unrolls in these pages forty years of liter- 
ary history in chronological order as a panorama of 
shifting tastes and backgrounds, varying theories and 
short-lived waves of enthusiasm. The schools owe Yale 
University a debt which they will never try to repay for 
encouraging the writing of a book like this. Every one 
who buys a copy of such a book personally or as a 
librarian is doing a valuable educational service beside 
enriching his own scholastic life. 


THE BACKGROUND BOOKS. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HOLY EARTH. 
THE HOLY EARTH. 

UNIVERSAL SERVICE. 

WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 

Each by Liberty H. Bailey. Ithaca, N. Y.: The Com- 

stock Publishing Company. Cloth. 172 pp. each. Price 

of each, $1, net. 

No one has for a quarter of a century touched the 
Holy Earth with such a beautiful combination of science 
and literature, information and inspiration, reverence and 
devotion, admiration and affection, as has Liberty H. 
Bailey. 

Dr. Bailey’s knowledge of nature is exact, his appre- 
ciation of youth is ardent, his paragraphs always have a 
human touch. 

In “The Background Books” Dr. Bailey is at his best. 
“The Holy Earth” presents him in his accustomed 
thought. “Universal Service” represents a side of his 
nature only known to those who know his personal life. 
In all the years that he was active as a professor at Cor- 
nell he had groups of young men in his home every Sun- 
day afternoon, a sort of vesper service in prose. We 
have never known a university professor who for so 
many years touched the lives of so many students so 
wholesomely and ennoblingly, and this book of the se- 
ries is really the expression of these influences in his 
home. 

We have known him less well in the role of an inter- 
national statesman and philosopher as he reveals himself 
in “What Is Democracy?” Mr. Bailey discusses the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of a man who has gone back 
to the fundamentals of life and worked his way up 
through the mass of heresy, selfishness, communism and 
other misconceptions to the foundations of a true democ- 
racy. It gives special attention to the rural situation as 
a world problem. 

The books are in every way delightful reading. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF EDUCATION. 
By Rolland Merritt Shreves, Ph. D. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger. Cloth. Price, $1.50, net. 

Dr. Shreves, professor of Education in the Kearney, 
Nebraska, State Normal School, has an enviable place 
in the hearts of the school people of Nebraska and ad- 
joining states, and this book is the evolution of his 
highly profitable and appreciated lectures. There is not 
a chapter that is musty, not a paragraph that has not 
the throb of adjustment to real life. 





TAM O’ THE SCOOTS. By Edgar Wallace, author 
of “The Clue of the Twisted Candle.” With il- 
lustrations by L. A. Shafer. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. Cloth. Price, $1.35, net. 

Edgar Wallace has done a remarkable piece of story 
writing with the spirit of the times in every paragraph. 


A typical Scot, a created personality as clear cut in its 
way as the Doctor of Drumtochty, an American womam 
with the characteristics of a noble American sacrifice for 
democracy in hospital life, all the thrills of a'rplane 
triumphs and horrors that James Norman Hall puts into. 
his experiences, and in all unobtrusively are the human 
vibrations that end in the sweetest of human experiences. 
It is all real life. Not an experience of air flights and 
fights that is not a real account of an actual experience 
in the war for world peace. 


VOLTAIRE IN HIS LETTERS. Being a Selection 
from His Correspondence. Translated, with a Preface 
and Forewords, by S. G. Tallentyre, author of “The 
Life of Voltaire,’ “The Friends of Voltaire,” etc. 
ye York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Illustrated. Price, 
3.90, 

A great man commands the admiration of the ages, 
entirely apart from the use he made of his talents, pro- 
vided he was loyal to the cause he espoused. Just as. 
one who turns traitor is despised by all the world the 
champion of a cause will never cease to be a hero. 
Judas and Benedict Arnold are blacklisted for all 
time, while Voltaire regardless of the cause he 
championed is fascinating to all readers. These 
letters reveal all sides of his character, its weakness and 
its strength, and, therefore, will be read with riotous. 
delight. 


AMERICAN PATRIOTISM IN PROSE AND 
VERSE, 1775-1918. Selected and edited by J. Madi- 
son Gathany, A. M., High School, Providence, R. I. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 32 cents. 
This collection of patriotic addresses and verses by 

persons of national repute is valuable for schools and for 

lovers of literature to carry in one’s pocket. The pub- 
lishers have done us a real favor. 





COLONEL JOHN SCOTT OF LONG ISLAND. By 
Wilbur C. Abbott. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 

A unique.and interesting essay on the life and adven- 
tures of this many-sided historical character explains. 
certain sides of late seventeenth century English and 
colonial history. Entertainment and enlightenment may 
both be derived from its perusal. The sources of the 
material used are found in the notes at the end of the 
essay. 

TEACHER’S INTRODUCTION TO DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS IN WOOD WORK. 3y Clinton Sheldon 
Van Dusen. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press. In 
Three Parts. Price, 25 cents each. 

Professor Van Dusen of Kent State Normal School 
has solved the problem of woodwork in consolidated’ 
schools, even in rural schools, by describing what to do, 
how to do it, how to equip for it at slight expense, how 
to teach it without being a teacher of manual training. 
Any teacher can turn a boy loose with a few tools and 
know that he will learn to do by doing. 





THE LITTLE WISE CHICKEN THAT KNEW IT 
ALL. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. Illus- 
trated in color. Cloth. Price, 50 cents 
This is a highly delightful little book of the series of 

“Tllustrated Wee Books for Wee Folks.” Other books in 

the series are: “Mother Goose Nursery Tales,” “Mother 

Goose Nursery Rhymes,” “The Foolish Fox,” “Three 

Little Pigs,’ “The Robber Kitten,” “Little Black Sambo,” 

“The Little Small Red Hen,” “The Night Before Christ- 

mas.” <Any child from three to five will relish any one 

of these books as keenly as any book we know. “The 

Little Wise Chicken That Knew It All” is especially 

captivating. 








Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Ey2s mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste&® 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IL 
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haired, freckled-face lad 


for a hundred dollars.” 
to sell his book, 
publishers will 


and appreciate 


of mine. 


supplementary use.) 


on request. 











| What the Children Are Saying. 
About the Child’s World Readers 


“These are the tal/kingest books I ever saw.”’ 
—A Pulaski (Tenn.) Kid 

Holding his book close to him, a little red- 

said most emphatic- 
ally, “She couldn’t have mine for fifty dollars.” 

This was seconded with great earnestness by a 
tiny girl who said, “And she couldn’t get mine 


I then asked if there was anyone who cared 
but hugging their treasure 
protectingly all shook their heads. 
the way the children of the other grades feel 
about their books, too, and I think the authors 
this 
tribute from the children more than any words | 


—Miss Caroline Dickenson, Summerville, S. C. 


Just adopted in Texas and Kentucky 


(In Texas for exclusive basal use; in Kentucky for exclusive 


3o00klet of samples pages, with beautiful 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


a = teen inieenia 
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This is just | 


spontaneous 


pictures, 
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Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 


ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 















* EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
‘tions from anyone connected with 
e@chools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
Yocal interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
Rributions must be signed to secure 
fasertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


APRIL, 
29-May 1: Conference of all superin- 
tendents of schools’ in the _ state, 
called by Commissioner Payson 


Smith, Framingham Normal School. 
JUNE. 


23-26: Catholic 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 


Educational Associa- 


2 
~* 


ARKANSAS. 


JONESBORO. About a 
Superintendent J. P. 





year ago 
Womack ef the 


public schools inaugurated a cam- 
paign for increasing the school 
revenues, which were wholly inad- 
equate. A Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 


tion was organized and local auxilia- 
ries at every ward school in the city. 

The first victory was to increase 
the school tax levy to the maximum 
allowed under the law. Next an ap- 
peal was made to the Chamber of 
Commerce. As a result of this ap- 
peal and of the investigation made 


PY 


by the directors, the chamber of 
commerce has authorized the school 
board to look to it for an annual gift 
of not less than $16,000 to be used in 
increasing salaries, providing needed 
equipment, adding teachers to the 
force, and for one or more new 
buildings as the need may arise. 
One item in the provisions govern- 
ing the gift was that the superin- 
tendent’s salary be increased from 
$2,500 to $3,000. 

Unless all prospects fail, Jonesboro 
will soon take her place with the best 
equipped schools of the state. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. A program, 
both “evolutionary and_ revolution- 
ary” in character, for the develop- 
ment of Howard University, under 
the leadership of President J. Stan- 
ley Durkee, has been announced by 
the university. The plans “will es- 
tablish at the nation’s capital a truly 


effective instrumentality for the 
higher education of the negro.” 
The university will be re-organized 
on the junior college plan, with 


senior 
in the 


schools. Two years of study 
junior college will be required 
before the students can enter the 
senior schools for special training 
along lines of individual preferment 
and adaptability. The senior schools 


will include in their curriculum 
medicine, law, theology, music, ap- 
plied science, journalism, commerce 
and finance. liberal arts, athletics, 
physical education and military 
science. 
IOWA. 

SIOUX CITY. . Teachers in the 

grades will receive next year a 





minimum of $1,020, an increase of 
$320 over this year’s minimum sal- 
ary, disregarding the bonuses which 
were granted in February. This 
figure, which nets the teacher $85 
for twelve months, was fixed by the 
board of education on the under- 
standing that next year’s schedule 
will be planned with forty weeks’ 
school. The new wage will affect 
more than 250 teachers, who are re- 
ceiving wages ranging from $700 to 
$1,000 a year. Such a_ substantial 
increase was made possible by rea- 
son of the new school law’ which 
raises the maximum tax levy from 
$40 per pupil to $60, Superintendent 
M. G. Clark stated. The total en- 
ro!lment of the Sioux City schools 
is more than 10,000, which will make 
possible an assessment in excess of 
$60,000, 


MAINE. 
WATERVILLE. Twenty schools 
have to date entered men in the 
Lyford Interscholastic Prize Speak- 


ing Contest, which is this year to be 
held on May 9. under the auspices of 
Colby College. The contest is open 
to the students of high schools in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tuesday, April 22, was observed 
in the public schools of Massachu- 
setts as Humane Day. Such a day 
has become a fixture in the school 
calendar and has the heartiest ap- 
proval of school authorities, teach- 
ers, parents and pupils. 

As an aid to superintendents and 
teachers throughout the state who 
mark this occasion in fitting ways, a 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 








y teach children Cleanliness 


And then give them a soiled, filthy, 
dilapidated book to study from? 


BE CONSISTENT! 


Use Holden Book Covers! 


MILES CC, HOLDEN, President 











MASSACHUSETTS 








manual of “Humane Exercises” was 
sent free by the American Humane 
Education Society, of Boston, to the 
250 superintendents and masters of 
the schools, who in turn have dis- 
tributed it to over 10,000 teachers. 
It is in this way that the all-impor- 
tant subject of humane _ education 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca: 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junio: 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 














SCHOO}, 





S TATZ= NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


The Coolest Summer School 
East of the Rockies 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington, on Lake Champlain 


A Special School for Teachers 


July 7 to August 15 


Including courses in Rural, Elementary 





and Secondary Education, Spanish, French, 
Home Economics, Physical Training, Ex- 
pression, Music and Fine Art. 

For information regarding these and other 
courses address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


was presented to probably more than 
a half million pupils in the schools. 

In this program ‘President Francis 
H. Rowley of the Massachusetts S. 
P. C. A. says of humane educa- 
tion :— 

“It teaches the noblest patriotism— 
the spirit of justice, fair play, com- 
passion toward the weak and defence- 
less both among one’s fellows and 
the creatures below him. It teaches 
the inalienable rights of others, how- 
ever lowly and_ unprotected; it 
quickens the impulse to treat with 
justice both man and beast and bird; 
it stirs the heart to unselfish and 
courageous deeds to maintain the 
right everywhere against the wrong. 
Nothing could be more vital to the 
very life of any school. Never was 
such teaching more needed in the 
schools of the United States than 
at the present moment.” 

MANSFIELD. The high school 
students went out on a strike  be- 
cause the hours were increased ten 
minutes a day. It was not the ten- 
minutes increase of which they com- 
plained, but because the afternoon 
session was extended from 2.35 to 
3.15, which interfered with their op- 
portunity to work 

NEWTON One-fifth of the 
teachers of this city resigned last 
year 

Philip J. Cooney, an instructor in 
the academic department of the New- 
ton Vocational School during _ the 
past three years, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position at an increase of 
salary in the English department of 
the North High School in Worcester. 

Mr. Cooney is a graduate of Holy 








The Trowbridge 


A home schoo] for nervous and backward children. 


Training School 


Special arrangements for day pupils. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D., Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


BMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aime 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summe- 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Cross College and previous to his 
coming to Newton’ had responsible 
positions in the high schools of St. 
Mary’s, Kentucky, and Flemington, 
N. J. In the latter school he coached 
the Flemington debating team for 
the inter-county debates in which 
that team won several victories. 
SALEM. The Salem School Board 
has accepted the resignation of Er- 
nest B. Luce, principal of the Phil- 
lips-Bentley School. Mr. Luce re- 
signed to accept temporary service 
with Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, after having first asked 
for leave of absence for the balance 
of the school year, which request 
was refused by the school board. 
Edwin Whitmarsh, who has been 
head of the history department in 
the Salem High School, was electedi 
by the school board as vice-principal 
of the school, in place of Charles C. 


Dodge, recently deceased Miss E. 
May Shearer was elected head of 
the Latin department. The resigna- 


tion of -Harold P. Hanly, formerly 
head of the manual training depart- 
ment at the high school, was re- 


ceived and accepted. Mr. Hanly is 
now in the United States naval ser- 
vice. Miss Ruth Donovan was ap- 


pointed a substitute teacher in Grade 
I of the Saltonstall School. The 
committee voted to hold no session 
of the public schools Friday, April 
25, the day of the parade of the Yan- 
kee Division in Boston. The school 
year will close as follows: High 


school, Wednesday, June 25;  ele- 


mentary schools, Thursday, June IG 


MICHIGAN 
The Michigan State Teachers’ As- 
sociation has set about an earnest ef- 
fort to improve all school conditions. 
The following are some of the high 
spots in the proposed activities: A 
longer school lifé for the typical 
child; better educational oppor- 
tunities for the normal child in 
both eraded and ungraded schools; 
the improvement of the status of the 
teacher; scientific study of problems 
in education; financial support to al? 
groups of teachers affiliated with the 
association, and the development of 
a better spirit of loyalty among 
teachers. 
MINNESOTA. 
WINONA. The board of educa- 


tion at its regular monthly meeting 
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adopted unanimously the recom- 
mendation of the teachers’ committee 
making a general advance in salary 
in all the school departments. The 
plan of the board as outlined was to 
fix the maximum salary of the grade 
teachers at $1,000. The increase in 
salary among the grade teachers was 
close to $100 a year in most cases. 
The increase in the senior high 
school was not as high in propor- 
tion to the general increase in the 
grades, and the increase among the 
principals was about the same as for 
the senior high. 

Seven principals received an in- 
crease in salary of a little over $60 
a year; the teachers in the junior 
high school had, altogether, an ag- 
gregate advance of $600; in the 
grades, from the kindergarten 
through the seventh grade there was 
a total of $4,075 a year increase for 
all the teachers in these grades. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dartmouth tuition goes from $140 
to $200, but it will keep no one away, 
probably. 


NEW YORK. 

AMSTERDAM. Substantial salary 
increases for teachers in the public 
schools of this city are provided for 
in a new schedule adopted’ by the 
board of education. The schedule 
divides the teachers into three 
groups, the first including those in 
the kindergarten to seventh grade 
inclusively, the second those of the 
seventh and eighth grades, and the 
third those of the high school, the 
latter being subdivided, as _ salaries 
paid men teachers will be consider- 
ably more than for women. Experi- 
ence, ability and length of service 
also are considered in fixing salaries. 

The schedule follows: Kindergar- 
ten to seventh grade, class 1, $650, 
$700, $750; class 2, $ROO, SRO, $900; 
class 3, $950, $1,000, $1,000. Sev- 
enth and eighth grades: Class 1, 
$800, S850, S850: class 2, $900, $950, 
$1,000; class 3, $1,050, $1,100, $1,100. 
High school, women: Class 1, $800, 
$250, $900; class 2, $1,000, $1,100, 
$1.150; class 3, $1,200, $1,250, $1,300. 
High school, men: Class 1, $1,000, 
$1,100, $1,200; class 2, $1,300, $1,400, 
$1,500. class 3, $1,550, $1,600, $1,600. 

The salary increases will not be- 
come effective until the new schoo! 
year, next September. 

PHELPS. Professor Earle Crow- 
ell, who has been principal of the 
public school at Trumansburg for the 
last two years, has been appointed 
hv the Board of Education of School 
District No. &, principal of the 
Phelps Union and Classical School 
to succeed Professor C. D. Anthony. 

Professor Crowell is a graduate of 
the Universitv of Rochester and pre- 
viously studied at an institution in 
Virginia. His appointment carries a 
salarv of $1.800 per year, an in- 
crease of $200 over that of his pre- 
decessor. The designation of the 
three remaining teachers of the 
faculty will be left to the new prin- 
cipal. 


OHIO. 

DELAWARE. Robert McNutt 
McElroy, head of the department of 
history and politics at Princeton 
University, will deliver the com- 
mencement address at Ohio Wes- 
levan Universitv, Wednesday, June 
18. 





OKLAHOMA. 

TULSA. This city has passed a 
big bond issue by eight to one and 
immediately two teachers were added 
to the high school faculty. The 
grade teachers’ minimum salary is 
made $1,160 with a maximum of 
$1,500. The high school teachers’ 
maximum goes to $2,000, and a big 
building program is to result. 


OREGON. 
MEDFORD. Superintendent Wil- 
liam Davenport has been re-elected 
for three years at a salary of $2,700 
for the first two years and $3,000 the 
third year. 

PORTLAND. At the request of 
the War Industries Board, acting in 
co-operation with the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department and the 
National Chamber of Commerce, 
Reed College has started: this month 
an official United States Government 
Course in Employment Manage- 
ment. This is the only course given 
in the West this year. Through the 
recommendation of the _ Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 
Reed College has obtained for this 
course the services of Dr. T. W. 
Mitchell, an employment manager of 
New Haven, Connecticut, who has 
just given at Chicago, for North- 
western University, a course in Em- 
ployment Management under _ Fed- 
eral auspices. Among the other in- 
structors in the course are: James 
H. Cary, president of the Employ- 
ment Managers’ Association of the 
Pacific Northwest; Ira B. Cross, 
professor of Labor Economics, Uni- 
versity of California; Hudson  B. 
Hastings, professor of Applied Eco- 
nomics, Reed College; Samuel C. 
Kohs, assistant professor of Psy- 
chology and Statistics, Reed College; 
Clyde H. Martin, employment man- 
ager of the Northwest Steel Com- 
pany; Stephen I. Miller, Jr., director 
of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Washington; 
Wilfred F. Smith, Federal director of 
the United States Employment Ser- 
vice, Portland, Oregon. 

A number of the largest industrial 
concerns in the Northwest have sent 
their employment managers to Reed 
College to take this course. 

A war bonus of $100,000 will be 
borrowed by the Portland school dis- 
trict with which to increase teachers’ 
salaries on a pro rata basis during 
the remainder of the year, beginning 
April 1, the amount to be put in the 
school budget for the taxpayers to 
pay next year, according to action 
taken by the school board upon the 
recommendation of Director E. A. 
Sommer. 

The bonus is to be divided equally 
among the 1,200 teachers and _ will 
amount to a $10 or $11 increase a 
month. It is the limit of money 
which the board is allowed to _ bor- 
row. 

The action followed a’ request of 
the Manual Training Teachers’ As- 
sociation, through Secretary C. G. 
Sutler, that salaries be placed on 
the same basis of pay as. the high 
school industrial teachers, because of 
the high cost of living which forced 
them to work during vacation time. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. Brown  Univer- 
sitv will hold a summer session this 
year to meet the needs of students 
whose courses have been interrupted 
bv the war, students who desire to 
take summer work for advanced 





follows :— 


credit and teachers and other quali- 
fied persons who wish to pursue uni- 
versity studies. 

The session will begin on June 30 
and end on August 30, although for 
teachers and other qualified persons 
courses in many cases are arranged 
for six weeks ending on August &. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. Dr. Harold W. 
Foght, director of the recent state- 
wide educational survey ordered by 
the South Dakota legislature, and 
since 1912 specialist in rural educa- 
tion for the Bureau of Education at 
Washington and chief of the rural 
school division in charge of the 
bureau’s rural school work for the 
entire country, was elected president 
of the Northern Normal and Indus- 
trial School: at a meeting of the re- 
gents of education held at Vermillion 
recently. 

Dr. Foght, according to “Who's 
Who in America,” has been a stu- 
dent at the University of Nebraska, 
Iowa State College and Augustana 
College (Illinois), and has pursued 
graduate studies in Denmark and 
elsewhere on the European continent 
and at American University, Wash- 
ington. He holds the academic de- 
grees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 

He is known over the entire coun- 
try as a writer on educational and 


other topics and his teaching experi-- 


ence is long and covers almost every 
line of public and private school ac- 
tivity. While a member of the 
faculty of the State Normal School 


at Kirksville, Mo., Dr. Foght organ-- 


ized the first department in the 
United States for the specific train- 
ing of rural teachers. 

In addition to directing the South 
Dakota educational survey, he had 
charge of similar work for the 
Canadian Government two years ago 
in the province of Saskatchewan. At 
present he is directing the survey of 
Alabama for the legislature of that 
state, and he has been selected by the 
bureau of education for _ similar 
work in the Hawaiian Islands. 

SIOUX FALLS. The substance 
of the resolution passed by the board 
of education establishing a salary 
schedule for teachers in Sioux Falls 











Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Accredited by the State Department 
of Registration and Education. 
3-year course ...... Practical Ex- 
perience Applicants must meet the 
requirements of good health, of age 
(19-35), good moral character, having 
two years High School education or 
its equivalent. Separate home for 
nurses. For catalog and application 
hlanks, address Superintendent of 
Nurses. Edna Hoskins, R. N., Box 6, 

2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Stationery 


PRINTED WITH YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS 


Ladies’ Package — 100 


folded sheets, 50 Cor. 
Cards, 150 Envelopes.. 
Gentlemen’s Package — 





200 sheets 6x9, 100 
Envelopes ....+-..e0.8 


Pearl Press, Box 67, _Lafayette, Ind. 


GOOD EARNINGS 


Good opportunity men 

women organizing eae fhe 
and booking talent in local fields. 
Education and sales ability required. 


NATL. LINCOLN CHAUTAUQUA SYS 
106 N. LaSalle, Chicago 
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se TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. * * 








‘THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
* New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple —_ Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, ‘Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 





_MISS BEB. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


‘Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


Wstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


‘Sdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 








Salaries in the grades depend upon 
the length and character of experi- 
ence in grade work and range from 
$700 to $1,100 per year. Teachers 
may be advanced $100 per year until 
the maximum is reached, provided 
their work is sufficiently meritorious, 
and may be advanced $100 beyond 
the maximum of $1,100 after taking 
such additional courses of study as 
shall be recommended by the super- 
intendent. 

Salaries in the high school depend 
upon the length and character*of ex- 
perience in school work. The mini- 
mum salary is $1,000. 

Provided, that for excellent ser- 
vice in the Sioux Falls schools any 
teacher may be advanced in salary 
beyond the schedule upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, ap- 
proved by the board. 

Provided, further, that any teacher 
on election may be credited for ex- 
ceptional service rendered elsewhere, 
and be given the salary provided for 
in the schedule for the second, third, 
or fourth year’s service, or a salary 
beyond the schedule. 

Supervisors of special subjects re- 
-eive from $900 to $1,500 





UTAH. 
OGDEN. This city modestly asks 
for only $500,000 as a bond issue. 


VIRGINIA. 

The University of Virginia will 
conduct a summer school this year. 
The first term is from June 25 to 
August 2 and the second term from 
August 4 to September 6. A wide 
variety of courses is offered covering 
almost any line a teacher might de- 
sire. 

WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. The School Pro- 
tective League of Seattle states its 
purpose thus :— 

“The purpose of this league as ex- 
pressed in its articles of incorpora- 
tion is ‘to take such _ educational, 
legislative, legal and judicial steps as 
may be requisite or necessary in the 
judgment of its members or trus- 
tees to protect the public schools of 


the city of Seattle and state of 
Washington from exploitation on be- 
half of any medical, political,  reli- 
gious or other sect or cult, and to 
prevent by such means as may be in 
its power the exploitation of the 
schools and the pupils thereof, and 
the educational means, funds and 
machinery of the public schools for 
the purpose of furthering the special 
privileges, aims and aspirations of 
any such cult or sect, as opposed to 
the general welfare,’ and to receive 
funds and take appropriate measures 
toward the ends stated.” 
Superintendent Frank B. Cooper 
presents to the board of education a 
program for new buildings which 
calls for an expenditure of three 
million dollars by September, 1920. 


YAKIMA. The teachers’ commit- 
tee of the Yakima School Board has 
decided on a plan to raise all suc- 
cessful teachers ten per cent. in 
wages next year. This increase ap- 
plies especially to grade teachers. 

During the past year some of the 
teachers were given a bonus of $100, 
where it was needed, to bring their 
salaries to $900, and the new plan 
is to continue the bonus system for 
another year. 

It is conceded by the board that 
the cost of living has gone up in the 
past year and the increase is needed 
to hold the teachers in line as other 
schools are bidding higher for next 
year. 

WISCONSIN. 

GREEN BAY. Increases in sal- 
aries approximating $17,000 or 13.4 
per cent. over those paid last year 
were granted public school teachers 
of Green Bay. The advances 
average $150 a year for principals 
ard $100 a year for teachers. 

TWO RIVERS. The Two Rivers 
High School has the unique distinc- 
tion of having its boys voluntarily 
organize to eliminate the use of to- 
bacco. 

The exercise of such unusual ini- 
tiative is a new development and one 
that not only the Civic League with 
which these boys have been asso- 


ciated, but the city and in fact the 
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state may well be proud. When the 
student body sets its face against a 
practice, that practice is doomed. 


> 


Buy “Victorious Fifth” Liberty 
Loan Bonds to Keep and 
Avoid Regrets 


About the saddest thing in the 
world is to undergo self-denial for 
years, to save money and then see 
the “rainy day fund” wiped out by 
the failure of some “wild cat” 
scheme. 

This happens every day. Widows 
and hard-working men are credulous. 
They listen to the oily promises of 
“get rich quick” promoters and hand 
over savings to slick salesmen prom- 
ising impossible profits. 

And when the bolt falls out of the 
clear sky the careful savings of 
years disappear. “The Bonanza Co 
has gone up.” Then there is nothing 
to do but begin all over. 

Whatever the temptation may have 
been in the past to do this thing, 
there is no excuse for it now. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of exnerienced 
publicity and investment men have 
been at work nearly two years, un- 
der the authority of the government, 
educating millions of people in the 
art of safe investing. More people 
are saving money today than ever 
before in the history of the world. 
Literally millions have been taught 
to buy Government bonds 

The Government offers another 
chance to “get in on the ground 
floor” in the Fifth Liberty Loan. 

The money will be spent to pay 
the cost of maintaining and restoring 
to their homes the valiant soldiers 
who have won for America the 





world’s greatest victory The bills 
must be paid and the American peo- 
ple must pay them. The bonds will 


provide the funds. 


= 





French-American College 
Reciprocity 

Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive 
secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges, which during the 
past year has placed in American in- 
stitutions of higher learning in co- 
operation with the French Govern- 
ment, 114 French girls and _ thirty- 
four disabled French soldiers, is 
sending a cable to Paris this week 
advising that already the colleges and 
universities have offered eighty addi- 
tional scholarships for French girls 
for the academic year 1919-20. The 
French Government has sent to 
America Lieutenant Rene Galland, 
who is working with Dr. Kelly in 
the development of Franco-American 
educational relations 

When asked whether French uni- 
versities would offer scholarships 
next vear to American girls Dr. Kelly 
replied that this was part of the 
general plan of educational  reci- 
procity and that a few assignments 
had already been made. However, 
he continued, we must remember 
that educational interests in France. 
like all other interests, were seriously 
mnset by the war and, furthermore, 


French universities are now doing 
really marvelous things for the 
American soldiers in France. These 


‘niversities have offered 7.300 onen- 
ings to American soldiers, and of 
these more than 5,800 are alreadv 
filled. These soldiers are distributed 
in the following institutions: 
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Sorbonne, 1,711; Rennes, 121; 
Caen, 93; Nancy, 154; Poitiers, 244; 
Dijon, 191; Besancon, 140; Grenoble, 
371; Aix-Marseilles 205; Montpellier, 
558; Toulouse, 1,107; Bordeaux, 297; 
Clermont-Ferrant, 245; Lyon, 376. 


od 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 465. 
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cussed with the enemy. As usual, he 
carried the House with him, though 
not without some criticisms. 

GENEVA THE SEAT OF THE 

LEAGUE. 

The selection of Geneva as the 
permanent seat of the League of 
Nations has naturally greatly pleased 
the Swiss. On the other hand, it is 
a disappointment to the Belgians, 
who had hoped that Brussels would 
be chosen. Viewed from some 
points, it would seem that the Bel- 
gians, who have suffered so cruelly 
in the war and whose country has 
been so devastated, might have been 
gsranted their wish in such a matter 
as the choice of a home for the 
League, but the Council of the 
League — and President Wilson in 
particular — seem to have thought it 
more fitting that a neutral city should 
be chosen. Geneva decorated itself 
with flags and went wild with parades 
when the decision was announced 
and is planning a magnificent site on 
the shore of Lake Geneva and facing 
Mont Blanc for the building which is 
to be the capitol of the League. 

CHAOS IN BAVARIA. 

Revolution follows revolution so 
rapidly in Bavaria that it is uncer- 
tain from day to day which element 
is on top. A communist dictatorship 
consisting of five soldiers and five 
workmen, with a bricklayer as Presi- 
dent, was overthrown by the Social- 
ists, only to be re-established twenty- 
four hours later. On March 15 the 
fighting in Munich ended in the com- 
plete defeat of the government 
troops and the street fighting became 
more and more sanguinary. The 
communist troops consist of part of 
the garrison, red guards and unem- 
ployed. The so-called “Trade Union 
of Unemployed” is reported to con- 
sist of about 30,000 professional non- 
workers, who receive’ out-of-work 
pay of ten marks daily and are well 
pleased to remain out of work, on 
such terms. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY DEMAND. 

The extraordinary assurance of the 
Russian Bolshevik leaders and_ their 
confidence that they have not only 
come to stay, but that they are to be 
everywhere recognized, are shown in 
the demand which has been made by 
L. A. Martens, who describes him- 
self as “Representative in the United 
States of the Russian Socialist Fed- 
eral Soviet Republic’ for the sur- 
render by Boris Bakhmetieff, the 
Russian ambassador at Washington, 
of the embassy building, with _ its 
archives and records and all moneys 
in this country belonging to the for- 


mer government of Russia. Mar- 
tens bases his demand on the claim 
that the 3olshevik government js 
“the only existing government in 
Russia, de jure and de facto,” and he 


closes his missive characteristically 


with the warnine to the Russian Am- 


bassador that “if you disregard this 
notice you will do so at your own 
peril.” Similar demands have been 
made upon Russian consul-generals 
in leading American cities 
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AGENCIES ” * 


CED without an application is not true of all our candidates for whom we find posi— 
tions, but during the past week four teachers have been so placed. When the 
prineipal from North oe came in on April 4 and asked us to recomme) @ two nes mak 
graduates for grade and departmental work, we went over the records of a ¢ezen or more 
teachers befere selecting two whom he decided to visit. After telephoning to them aad 
securing their acceptances, however, he WITHOUT details, seen their photegra) br. saad 
said: ‘Well, I have gone over all these heard their voices over the tek pheane. 
I could not know much more about them in a brief call,” and he mailed centiasis tm 
both of them before he left our office. One of these teachers writes: “Your mv tsage of 
April 4came at a most auspicious time. I fee] sure I shall ~~ ¥ work at Nosth Tanyitewn_ 


this easier for the busy teagher than the carelul writting of afoomel APPLICATION? 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Managen 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


s ss TEACHERS’ 








25 E. Jackson Boulevara 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Businesa,”: 

with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 

Prospects, Critical Letters ef Applica-- 

tion, etc., sent free. 





Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Averve 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRA?2. Mg» 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and Schoo! Officials, 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW 
FRED DICK, MGR. 





Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., “Atlanta, om 


2 





introduces to Colleges; 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ixtroduces to Cotte 
chools and Fanailes, 


and FOREIGN : ’ a 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good School, 
to parents. Cail on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York: 


j recommends teachers and bas filled bue- 
dreds of high grade positions (9p te 
$5,000) with excellent teaches. Estab 
lished 1889. No charge to employera, 
none for registration. 2 





If you nerd 
teacher forany desirable ; lace oy know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New Vork. 
C. A. SCOTT & Ct. brcpriertera 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © ti svete tose 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superioy agency fen 


366 FIFTH AVENUE ‘“UPeTior people. We 
Established 1855 











Between 34th and 35th Streets register only ne hable 
New York City candidates. Sesvices 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to schoe) officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachesa 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 









WINSHIP _| We Bave unequaled facilities for placing 
| 


teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS? « seacon st... 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


| Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 








a  raenmien 
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will He Throw; LOT & 


rT. 






MARCH 
SALARY 


ar a AIRC : Unless you were a “flu” victim you have probably 
ITT) drawn three months’ pay. December salary is on the 





oe’ way and seems a certainty. But the salaries of five 









at Ky more months are still hung up for disposition by 
£ ¢ Father Time. Will he play you a shabby trick, as he 
fA \ has played on so many other Teachers, and toss one 
4 ' month’s salary to the Doctor? 
e One Teacher in Six loses time and income every 
J year because of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


That's the Big Question ie = ee Ke oa i es 
that confronts jf \\) ew Lents a Day Keeps Danger Away 





| V1 | 
y } 4 There is only one way to “play safe’’— 


' and that is to enroll im the F. GC 17, 
you The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is } 
- 


¥i a National organization for Teachers that 
















stands ready to pay you an income when- \ 
eVer you are prevented from earning one F. ¢ 
It is recommended by promi- \ 
by thousands of Teachers who 
You will feel better and work better 
Card for full information. 


by reason of Sickness, Accident 
nent educators of America who <~ ~\ 
have already experienced its 
when you are a T. C. U., for then you 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 








or Quarantine. 

are familiar with its work, and a 
prompt and unfailing relief. 

will be free from worry. Send a Post 





441 T. C. U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebraska 
P. S.—Don’t wait for the Spanish Influ- 
enza — get protection before some- 


thing happens, 
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DOUBLY TRAINED 
FOR BUSINESS 


. 


are the students who are trained in the 
skilled operation of the 


| Self - Starting 
REMINGTON 
| 
| 
| 





This training includes every item of typing proficiency that can be 
taught on any other typewriter. 


It also includes something that the pupil can obtain on no other 
typewriter. We mean the training in the use of the Self-Starter—that great, 
exclusive Remington feature which adds 15 to 25 per cent. to the letter- 
writing speed of the typist. 








REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Incorporated 


374 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


SE a os Te 
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